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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Government is at last getting scared about 
finance, and high time too. The supplementary es- 
timates which have occupied Parliament this week, 
show gross miscaiculations earlier in the year, vernal 
promises which are blighted by winter frost. The 
Government are always going to retrench and clean 
up. It is usual for Ministers to ask for a little more 
than they want, and then produce in due time an agree- 
able little surplus. This Government now gaily pre- 
sents a large new bill of several millions for its ‘‘Mess- 
pot ’’’ adventure. The army here and in Persia has 
been increased instead of reduced, as the War Office 
expected last March. The country, being on the verge 
of financial collapse, is pledged to increasing Eastern 
adventures by politicians who have already made a 
pretty mess of Europe. 

We have seen our versatile Prime Minister in many 
circumstances, but probably in none so strange as on 
Friday night in Jast week, at the Constitutional Club. 
Members with reasonably long memories must have 
rubbed their eyes and marvelled. Yet was it not ever 
thus? The ill-disposed murmur about the fleshpots of 
Egypt. Miners working for increased output think of 
their brother Brace and his £2,000 a year, or friend 
Smillie and his ‘ sleeper.” None knows how old this 
old world of ours really is. Yet whatever its age, we 
may be sure of this: that Darwin, in the main, was 
right. To those who know and to those who knew, 
the appearance of Mr. Lloyd George at the Constitu- 
tional Club is no more unnatural than that of Joseph 
at the right hand of Pharaoh. We live, but we never 
appear to learn. 


Six members of the Dublin Corporation, including a 
M.P., were arrested on Monday, while a meeting was 
in progress, and altogether over 600 arrests have been 
made in the city, while two parties have been taken by 
destroyers to an internment camp in County Down. 
Meanwhile, there is much talk of i ap between 


- etatesmanlike qualities, etc., etc.’ 


the Government and Sinn Fein, also of a split in the 
rebel ranks. Mr. George Russell, better known as 
‘* A.E.,”’ has been visiting Mr. Lloyd George; but we 
do not expect much from that distinguished dreamer. 
The intellectuals who claim to'represent Ireland have 
done more to inflame prejudice than to help their 
country. What can be done with such people? When 
John Bright said the only cure for Ireland was twenty- 
four hours’ immersion in the Atlantic, and someone 
suggested that the period might be extended till the 
Day of Judgment, an Irishman is said to have offered 
the comment, ‘‘ ’Twould be no good at all; you’d have 
bother over again at the Day of Judgment.”’ 


Now that they are beaten, Sinn Fein seek an 
armistice. It is an old trick. Their evil deeds are 
over and cannot be continued; so they would evade 
the punishment which should be theirs. They cannot 
distinguish between crime and politics, these people. 
‘* T shot a policeman on Sunday, two on Monday, and 
took part in an ambush on Wednesday,’’ a Sinn Feiner 
is said to have confessed. ‘‘ Whisht,’’ said the priest, 
‘* stop your politics and get on with your sins.’’ That 
is the false footing on which Sinn Fein stands. But 
let none labour under the delusion that an armistice or 
Christmas peace will cure the evil. History argues 
otherwise. It would be an armistice, nothing more. 


We gather that the Prime Minister and the Govern- 


ment still wish Mr. Austen Chamberlain to accept the . 


“It is felt that his 

Mr. Chamberlain's 
finance has been such a ghastly failure that he must get 
another place. ‘The Government had better be careful 
about India, which is not exactly at present a safe area 
for political jobs. The Indian Civil Service, one of the 
most competent in the world, is already disgusted at 
the disposition of places on political lines rather than 
merit acquired by hard work and special experience. 
There will be a row about ‘‘ Montagu’s men,’’ as there 
was in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.” The young dream of a 
new India is all very pretty; but so was americas s 
love-story. 
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Taxpayers and politicians are becoming interested in 
dyes, but those to whom they are necessary have been 
interested in them for a very long time. Any man or 
woman who has purchased a silk handkerchief within 
the past five years, knows cs cmgeigos | is amiss. 
““ We cannot guarantee the colour,”’ says the sales- 
man, and that is the sum total of it. British dyes are 
dear and unsatisfactory; German dyes are trustworthy 
and cheap. But the British Government have put 
money into dyes, as they have into artificial silk and 
oil. And when the British Government put money into 
anything, they put friends in with it. | Consequently 
dyes, like artificial silks, are not paying their way. Un- 
fortunately for the Government and their friends, there 
are many who depend upon sound dyes for a livelihood. 
These want dyes on which they can rely. Of British 
dyes they fight shy; the use of them handicaps their 
goods. 


‘** Drat them and their wares,’’ say the Government, 
‘‘ they will have our dyes or none. By Act of Parlia- 
ment we shall prohibit the importation of dyes except 
under licence.’’ A Bill to this effect is to be presented 
to Parliament; but we warn the Government that such 
legislation strikes at the roots of our industrial life, 
and opens the flood-gates to corruption and privilege. 
It may protect faulty and expensive dyes from competi- 
tion, but it will also protect from molestation the 
game of exploitation by trusts and rings. Protective 
legislation to shield our dye-making industry from com- 
petition will shake the foundations of our economic life. 


The Food Controller’s announcement of the imminent 
(and costly) burial of his department has been hailed 
with unconcealed joy. The feeding of the people 
throughout the war was certainly a serious problem, but 
as they were fed, some would claim that any means 
were justified by the end. Not to put too fine a point on 
it, those who were controlled could not control them- 
selves. Immense fortunes have been made by grocers, 
bakers, butchers, greengrocers, dairymen, brewers, dis- 
tillers; in fact, by everyone who was controlled in order 
that they might not do the evil thing they did do— 
officially. Had they been left to their own devices, 
many would have shrunk from making such profits; 
but by law they were compelled to do so. Many 
tradesmen were in dire distress before control, but that 
put them on their feet with a vengeance. With few 
exceptions, they made too much money, and committees 
and temporary officers with vested interests threw no 
obstacles in the way. 


In demobilising Government control, some effort 
should be made to safeguard the trading interests of 
individual firms. It was in the nature of things that 
controlling officers should acquire private information 
regarding firms and their spheres of operation. Such 
information would be valuable to rivals in trade, and 
many would seek it. Accordingly, those entrusted 
with facts and figures in an official capacity should be 
made to respect them. As an instance, to the remark- 
able and unsuccessful paper control a man with no 
knowledge of the paper-making trade was appointed, 
so that, being disinterested, he would be impartial. He 
is now a director of one of our largest paper manufac- 
turing firms. Another, who was frankly interested in 
paper, so fully earned the gratitude of the controlled 
that on demobilisation they presented him with a hand- 
some motor-car, perhaps the best that could be bought. 
There was no evidence of any ulterior motive in their 
doing so. It was clearly sheer gratitude. Yet another 
official from the same department has gone to a com- 
fortable appointment in the paper trade, where his 
peculiar knowledge will doubtless prove valuable. One 
could go on thus almost indefinitely, from department 
to department, official to official. Most of these ar- 
rangements it may be too late to prevent, but it is not 
too late to protest. 


In this month’s issue of the Comrades’ Journal, Mr. 
Lloyd George explains that ‘‘ after very full and careful 
consideration, the Cabinet decided that they could not 
sanction an increase ’’ of pensions at the present time 
That being so, there ought to be no question of raising 
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the salaries of M.P.’s, or granting them new, allow- 
ances. The pensioner receives his money for definite 
service done. Can it be said with confidence that the 
average M.P. has done as much for his country as the 
man who has fought for it, and becomes disabled, per- 
haps, for life? The House of Commons has lowered 
itself of late years in public estimation. It has lost 
dignity, which the democrat foolishly regards as of no 
importance, and acquired Lady Astor. It tolerates a 
Premier who delegates his duties to somebody else, 
and Ministers who are too feeble to make any impres- 
sion on the country: 


At the annual meeting of the London County Council 
for the licensing of employment agencies, objection was 
raised to a poster advertisement of the British School 
of Motoring, which set out, ‘‘ Opportunities 1adiate 
from the British School of Motoring training. Posts 
from £300 to £3,000.’’ The chairman asked the re- 
presentative of the British School of Motoring if he 
were prepared to moderate the advertisement. The re- 
presentative said he did not think it was untrue, but the 
chairman said, ‘‘ We do. It is an exaggeration of the 
facts.’’ This is as it should be, but we wish the Licens- 
ing Committee would give their attention to the shoals 
of other schools which take money from the pockets 
of their credulous correspondents by similar ‘‘exaggera- 
tion of the facts.’’ 


Reputed to be the possessors of cold common sense, 
we are nevertheless a people of fads and fancies, highly 
susceptible to sentiment and sensationalism in every 
shape and form. And we grow worse in this respect 
as time goes on. Societies for the promotion of this, 
or the repression of that, abound and flourish on every 
hand. We are reminded of the fact by the announce- 
ment that the Alliance of Honour have organized a 
bazaar in order to raise £5,000 for the promotion of 
purity. The object is excellent, but if we are to depend 
on the Alliance for the purity of millions of human 
souls, the devil will outbid £5,000. It would be an 
interesting study, this, of our societies and their ob- 
jects. There is one to combat the evils of bribery and 
corruption in business; there is, or was, one which went 
so far as to collect money for the conversion of the 
Jews—a hard task nowadays, one imagines. There 
are, indeed, innumerable societies devoted to the work 
which should be that of everyone—we do not refer to 
the conversion of the Jews. We should all be pure, we 
should all be honest in business, we should all be many 
things which we are not—not always. We would not 
discourage well-intentioned folk from their efforts in 
time and money to make their fellows better than they 
are, but at present we have to rely on the penal code. 
Moral suasion pales before its efficiency. 


One of the signs of the lack of restraint and savagery 
which have come in since the war is the cruel treatment 
of animals revealed in the Courts. Lenity in such cases 
is a mistaken policy, and fines seem inadequate as a 
deterrent. The fiends who torture their dogs and 
horses should get as good as they gave. As for the 
young ones, they should be soundly whipped. We 
should like to see the same discipline applied to thieves 
who continue year after year their career of stealing, 
particularly from defenceless women. They fear the 
cat, though they do not mind one more term in prison; 
and flabby humanitarians have not yet explained to us 
how to stop their persistent robberies. 


Our debt to America is large, and with imminent 
tariffs there, it seems likely to remain so. The ex- 
change is against us; American prices are against us; 
so the threatened tariffs must prove an aggravation. 
How can we reduce the debt without sacrificing our 
trading interests? One suggestion is to sell our 
American securities, and so reap a double benefit in 
cash and premium. Is it not better to sell our surplus 
stock of land? The West Indies, of little use to us, 
would be of considerable value to the United States. 
Surely our loss would be a trifle compared to our in- 
debtedness to that country. Have we not already more 
outlying properties than we know what to do with? 


pores 
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Geographically and economically, the West Indies are 
most desirable to the American people. Why let sen- 
timent stand in the way of necessity ? 


It is a pity that the management of the Advertisers’ 
Exhibition relied so much on a lottery to secure a crowd 
of visitors. We fully appreciate the value of advertis- 
ing, but we deprecate the tiick of attraction. Some- 
thing for nothing, or the chance of it, will always draw 
the populace, but no good business can ever thrive by 
such methods. Already things have gone too far, and 
with none but a layman’s opinion on the subject, we 
suggest another and bolder line of advertising. Other- 
wise all advertised goods will be suspect, as many 
already are. There is a great field open in the adver- 
tising of real value for money, but those who consider 
the art and business of advertising of real importance 
to the community should guard its prestige. They 
have abuses to live down and combat. Let advertising 
experts and agents join hands with those who control 
the publicity of the hoardings and the Press, and see 
that the public have adequate protection. They will 
be well rewarded. 


Mr. Herbert Alfred Yapp, the proprietor of the 
Carnwath Laundry, Fulham, has earned the thanks of 
every ratepayer. The Fulham Corporation, with 
money supplied by the ratepayers of that district, had 
started a laundry. Like other corporation undertak- 
ings, it was run at a loss. Mr. Yapp challenged the 
Corporation’s right to undertake such a venture, profit- 
ably or otherwise, and he found support in the Chancery 
Division of the Upper Courts, where he succeeded in 
obtaining an injunction restraining the Corporation 
from continuing their unprofitable cleanliness, and some 
terse comments from Mr. Justice Sargant about the 
lighthearted manner in which some persons deal with 
other people’s money. It is to be feared that the Ful- 


ham Corporation’s laundry is but one of many instances~ 


of waste of the heavy rates we have now to pay. Such 
procedure is not popular. 


Mrs. Sheridan, who recently visited Russia at the 
invitation of the Bolshevik chiefs, to make busts of 
them, has produced in the Times some of the most in- 
teresting journalism on her hosts. Perhaps because 
she was more at ease, and more observant, than pro- 
fessional correspondents, her remarks seem more 
natural and carry more conviction than theirs. She 
notes the ascetic habits of Lenin, his excitability at the 
telephone, and his saying that bourgeois art. always 
beautifies. He did not want his bust to be embellished, 
and his servants did not want the tips which Mrs. 
Sheridan tried to force on them for carrying it. 


All the Public Schools have made a big effort to 
establish worthy memorials to those of their old boys 
who were killed in the war. It has quite rightly been 
felt that the money subscribed should be devoted to 
something useful rather than something ornamental, 
and in most schools a large sum has been devoted to the 
endowment of scholarships for the sons of fallen officers 
who were once members of the school. At Marlborough, 
in addition to the scholarships, the governors have de- 
cided to erect a Speech Room, a building badly required 
by the school. This room is to be built to the design 
of an Old Marlburian, Lt.-Col. W. G. Newton, 
A.R.I.B.A. The original intention, to add cloisters to 
the beautiful Chapel, has been wisely dropped; for the 
Chapel is complete in itself. 


Baron Tauchnitz’s manager is gloating over the fact 


that English authors and publishers are soliciting a 


return to his collection of foreign writers. The first 
culprits are Messrs. George Moore, Galsworthy, Arnold 


Bennett, and, of course, Bernard Shaw. The manager. 


has certainly taken it very well. Instead of indulging 
in legitimate sarcasm, he exclaims, ‘‘ There must be no 
hatred in the world of intellect, and every new English 
book on my table is ten times welcome as a precious 
ambassador of peace.’’ But he found Mr. Galsworthy 
a tough customer. The English, we are told, pay 
much attention to criticism, but have no conception 
of literary investigation. So when Tauchnitz’s man- 


ager sought to cross-examine his prospective client, he 
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met with unwelcome rebuffs. The reason why Tauch- 
nitz stands a chance of recovering his position is the 
comparatively low cost of production in Germany and 
Austria. Before the war, cheap editions in England 
made Tauchnitz scarcely worth while, but now that a 
crown is worth one-tenth of a penny, a mark less than a 
penny, it becomes easy to cater cheaply for English 
readers in France, Italy, Switzerland and Spain. 


It is all very well to preach economy and scream over 
the famine-stricken condition of the world, but let us 
not exaggerate. During the 113 racing-days this year 
at Berlin, the penniless people contrived to expend four 
million marks on the totalisator. Starving Vienna 
has over forty theatres and music-halls, besides count- 
less supper-hells crowded every night. The fur coats 
in Innsbruck suggest Park Lane during a business 
boom. And here is a report from ‘‘ Starving Serbia,”’ 
whose pathetic appeals have so long electrified our 
hoardings : ‘‘ A journey on a Jugo-Slav railway affords 
one continuous film of glittering jewels on manicured 
fingers, blue-fox collars, patent-leather boots. Every 
man talks as though he were the director of a bonanza 
company. Millions are dismissed with shrugs like cop- 
per-coins.’’ In almost every foreign country except 
the United States, we are abused as profiteers over 
the exchange, yet exports are strenuously forbidden, 
and — exports local paper money is bound to 
subside. 


Modern bards are full of brave efforts to be 
original, which tend chiefly in the direction of 
distortions of English. For our part, we think 
that poetry has failed to occupy one of its best 
fields, the wonders which science has revealed to 
the modern world. John Davidson made attempts 
that way before his unfortunate life was ended; 
but he has had few or no followers. Instead, 
we have endless repetitions of outworn themes, Ma- 
donnas and gods of old Greece, in which the writers do 
not really believe. So at least we judge from the tepid 
effect of their efforts. The English countryside was 
rediscovered by young poets owing to the war; but that 
had already been treated, as in Matthew Arnold’s beau- 
tiful ‘ Thyrsis ’ and ‘ The Scholar Gipsy,’ by Victorians 
of charm and distinction. The aeroplane is a new 
theme.as-yet not staled. So far it brings poets mostly 
to the ground; it does not keep them in the air, like 
Shelley’s skylark. 


Polypapists are, of course, rich and people of fashion. 
But we think, having made fortunes out of papers, the 
least they can do is to commend the goods which their 
organs offer with such frenzied insistence to the public. 
Does Lord Northcliffe wear the Daily Mail hat in 
Paris? And who, we wonder, invented that supreme 
piece of snobbery which gives it the title of the ‘‘Sand- 
ringham’”’ hat? This is the kind of impertinence- 
which is considered smart in some circles. But no 


- amount of swelled head, we fear, will entitle anyone 


to settle the fashions, and though papers may be ‘‘cruel 
smart ’’ in politics, it does not follow that they can~ 
raise to smartness the things that they crack up. 
‘* We must be cracked up,’’ said Mr. Hannibal 
Chollop. But he was an American, and Englishmen 
may still prefer things that do not need perpetual 
‘* boosting.’’ For one thing, it looks as if they needed 
it to be a success. 


The Lyceum Club has been having a discussion on 
the ideal heroine of fiction, and we are surprised and 
pleased to see that Scott’s Diana Vernon was not for- 
gotten. She is admirable and preferable to Diana of 
the Crossways, but too faintly sketched, perhaps, to 
make an impression on the modern world which runs 
to read pages of analysis and description. For our- 
selves, we fancy we could put up a good case for Clara 
Middleton of ‘ The Egoist.’ She was independent, and 
a lady, not a beauteous, promoted clodhopper or shop- 
girl; she had brains as well as beauty. Above all, she 
was an open-air girl, and she could even run well 
against a young boy. Grace of movement is lacking in 
many a modern goddess, of whom we may say, 

‘«"A woman moved is like a fountain troubled,’”’ 
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THE PREMIER AND HIS TEMPERAMENT. 


HRISTMAS is coming, and, as tradesmen say, it 

is time to take stock. With the New Year much 
will be sold off at astonishing reductions. May we 
venture to include a cinematic temperament which 
even during the war, when it served best, could never 
withstand its peculiar temptations? These, frankly, 
are somewhat those of a forcible-feeble. Let us not be 
misunderstood. Mr. Lloyd George is a symptom 
rather than a power, a channel of what he fancies is 
the Time-Spirit rather than a ruler of its phases. He 
is also an easy convert to the Wilsonian World State 
regulated by formulists, though unforwarded by any 
concord of hearts or wills. | Everything—even selfish 
things like patriotism and character—is to be universal. 
But without national strength and self-respect fric- 
tion at home and abroad are inevitable, for every- 
body’s business is nobody’s. No one save the rich 
is to work, and all are to be rewarded out of the lucky- 
bag of an outworn and persecuted: thrift. Professor 
Lloyd George, rarely anxious save when Ministers are 
menaced, will disperse all our gifts round his ubiqui- 
tous Christmas Tree—so oddly akin to the ‘‘ Tree of 
Liberty,’’ up which he has clambered. 

The Premier recently protested that he remains un- 
changed. We believe him, for he is still tied and 
bound by the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Party, and quite lately he 
dared to defend the Coalition under a plea that other- 
wise at any general election the Tories would have 
swept the board. It must therefore have been pleasing 
for Mr. Bonar Law the other day at the Constitutional 
Club banquet to be his chief trumpeter. After up- 
holding a weak dictatorship he went on with all the 
weight of historical nescience to compare the Premier to 
the younger Pitt. Dr. Pangloss in the best of all possible 
worlds a re-embodied Pitt ! Even in an age of hysterical 
headlines this was a feat. If the analogy held good, 
then Pitt would have toyed with treason and shaken 
hands with Jacobinism and sedition. He must have 
had cheerful Sunday afternoon chats with Robespierre 
at Whitehall. He must have conferred with Horne 
Tooke, foisted Fox into the Cabinet, and invited the 
cosmopolite Priestley to breakfast. He would have 
consulted busy amateurs and have flouted experience for 
experiment. After the Peace of Amiens Pitt would 
have scurried over to Paris and talked about Pantiso- 


cracy, while he surrendered at indiscretion to every . 


squeezing organisation. And then, when things went 
wrong, he would have besought the country to give 
him a ‘‘lead,’’ and would have founded a ‘ William 
Pitt Magazine.’ He would have debauched the people 
by doles, and would have ignored a parasitical House 
of Commons. He would have engendered monsters 
by neglecting human nature, and then shuddered when 
called to crush them. He would often have been ignorant 
and have shifted from hour to hour. These facts about 
William Pitt are, we confess, new to us, and at this 
rate Mr. Bonar Law might be compared to Alexander 
Hamilton or Dr. Addison to Dr. Johnson. Yet by 
virtue of real services during the war we are bidden 
_ to bow the knee at the sound of such psaltery. This is 
very hard on the over-taxed. Comrade Lansbury and 
the Daily Herald are left alone, while the Premier steers 
between ‘‘ revolution and reaction.’’ 

What, then, is the temperament that has forwarded 
a career so meteoric and romantic and has applied the 
Welsh conventicle to the world? It is not romantic 
itself, and apart from the sort of charm that the Welsh 
term the ‘‘ Hwil,’’ it seems rather obvious. Nor is it 
‘‘ visionary,’’ for its ‘‘ dreams ’’ prove but theories, 
and they are singularly unprophetic. Few indeed will 
forget the Premier’s assurance that Kerensky was a 
Cromwell, or, later, that Russia was ‘‘ dazed by the 
light.’’ His intuitions, too, save in parliamentary 


craft, cannot atone for his want of judgment and know- 
ledge. But the base of him combines a_ super- 
field-preacher with a super-advertising-agent. Through 
the first he appeals like the music of a ballad; 
through the second, like a salesman with sharp- 
ness and repartee, while over both stirs an air 
of catching sympathy and enthusiasm. He has 


_ weapons. 


ceived. 
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good intentions. He is not great, but. in zeal he 
is immense. He reflects most of the audience whom 
his eloquence pleases. He is always at boiling-point 
and in a hurry. He works up himself and others into 
orgies of feeling, and he is heat far more than light. 
And thus at a moment of suspended individuality he 
looms large through a fiery forwardness rather than 
fineness or finesse of soul or understanding. 

Memories are short, though appetites are strong. But 
the man who aspires to lead cannot afford to follow, 
and if he is ruled by a spurious sentimentalism, he is 
certain to fail. The Premier’s temperament resembles 
a film full of passing impressions to which alone it is 
sensitive. It is the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Party with its half- 
baked theories and preposterous pretensions that have 
long gained the cinematic hold of the Lloyd-Georgian 
screen. But the Labour Party is not the working- 
man, still less the British nation. 

To sum up, Mr. Lloyd George is _ revolution in 
embryo, because he alleges that the war was ‘“ for 
Liberal principles,’’ and Liberalism is dead, while 
Toryism is, like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended in the 
air. He stands for fluid opinion. And the need in 
England now is for a man with principles. 


THE ADRIATIC SETTLEMENT. 


T is nearly a hundred years since Ljudevit Gaj’s 

famous exploit in the drawing-room of Count 
Drashkovic at Zagreb—the same Count Drashkovic 
who wrote in German, for such was the spirit of the 
time, his ‘ Exhortation to Croatian Maidens’ that 
they should be truly Croatian. In this gentleman’s 
house at Zagreb Ljudevit Gaj, a young noble, recites 
some verses he had written for a dowager. They are 
in Slav. The audience is inclined to be amused. Of 
course, they know something of the language because, 
like Anastasius Griin in the Slovene country, they 
talk it to the servants. But among themselves in 
Croatia the upper classes prefer to use Latin. There 
is no doubt that this pursuit of Latin brought into the 
Slav world much that is indispensable in modern 
thought. It created among them an atmosphere of 
social courtesy, which, according to Saint Francis of 
Assisi, is the sister of Charity. It humanized the 
Slav world and furnished it thus with formidable 
But, on the other hand, it cast a veil over 
the differences between the nations and made people 
blind to their national genius. Then it was that 
Gaj, with some other young men, some priests and 


some servants, founded a literary brotherhood that — 


was to become celebrated under the name of 
‘‘Danica.’’ Celebrated also is an image he con- 
‘* The Southern Slavs,’’ said he, ‘‘ are as 
a ‘triangular lyre whose extremities are at Scutari, 
Villach and Varna.’’ He said there was a time when 
the strings of this lyre resounded with harmonious 
sounds, but that the winds in their fury have torn 
them. Let the people in these lands, he said, forget 
their religious differences and remember that they are 
the children of one mother. F 

Among the Southern Slavs who in our time, thanks 
largely to the seeds sown by Napoleon and the great 
Bishop Strossmayer, have become most keenly con- 
scious of their nationality are those who inherit Istria 
and Dalmatia. It is perfectly true that when the 
Most Serene Republic fell on evil days, when the per- 
fumed and dishevelled citizens, stamping on the masks 
of last night’s ball, were weeping pitiably in their 
palaces, the Slavs who had fought for them so well 
were weeping in the streets. Sadly and solemnly at 
Zara the flag of Venice was lowered; at other parts 
of the Dalmatian coast the nobles scarcely had to say 
a word before the peasants had snatched arms to fight 
the French and their egalité. The Venetians had, 
after all, been there a long time. They had done very 
little for Dalmatia; they had razed the forests, they 
had built no roads, and not one single school; the 
natives were allowed to do nothing, except to serve 
in the Venetian mercantile marine or in her army; 
those of them who wished to qualify as doctors or 
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lawyers were given, without examination, a degree 
at the University of Padua—on condition that they 
practised nowhere sdve in Dalmatia. On the other 
hand, the Venetians built a certain number of forts 
and loggia and courts of justice; and it is the presence 
of these picturesque buildings along the coast and on 
the islands that to the superficial observer makes it 
clear how thoroughly. the eastern Adriatic was, and 
maybe still remains, Italian. 

The world has lately been praising both the Italian 
and the Jugo-Slav statesmen who have signed the 
Treaty of Rapallo. One of the most troublesome of 
European questious has centred round the eastecn 
Adriatic, and now the general hope is expressed that 
this compromise will produce permanently good, or 
at least workable, relations between the two parties. 
It is held that each side should be content, since each 
of them knows that the other has had to sacrifice 
something. One cannot expect that such international 
bargains should weigh with equal heaviness on either 
side, and in the present case it is the Jugoslavs who 
have been the more generous. They have given up, 
in Istria, Gorica and elsewhere, about half a million 
of their compatriots, whereas the Italians have aban- 
doned Dalmatia, to which they had no right. The 
reasons which they have advanced are geographical (a 
gallant cartographer published a map of the ‘‘ new 
natural boundaries of Italy ’’), botanical, historical, 
military, naval, economic and ethnical. These last 
arguments had to be very subtle, since there was no 
disputing the fact that 974 per cent. of the population 
are Slav. However, as representatives of the Entente 
and the United States (though this was forgotten) 
they had occupied a good deal of Dalmatia ever since 
the war; loudly they proclaimed that it must always 
be theirs, and now, when they retire, it is reckoned 
to them as most virtuous. 

It would assuredly be of the greatest benefit to the 
Italians and the Jugoslavs to settle the Adriatic pro- 
blem; and the Jugoslavs have, during the past two 
years, shown much more forbearance than is usually 
expected from a vigorous new nation. Take, for 
example, the case of d’Annunzio, whose castigation 
they considered was the affair of Rome; consider the 
100 Jugoslav lawyers, doctors and priests who were 
deported from the occupied zones to Italy and Sardi- 
nia; and all those Jugoslav schools and clubs and 
reading-rooms that have been incontinently closed. 
So much forbearance did they show that in the future, 
one imagines, they would not rake up the fact that it 
is they who have been the more generous if this Treaty 
of Rapallo brings a period of longed-for peace into the 
Adriatic. As yet it is impossible to say what are the 
prospects of a real peace. We do not know how the 
administration of Fiume will be organised or what 
regulations will be made for the enclave of Zara. 
One hopes that Fiume’s most numerous and wisest 
party, the Autonomists (who have always been op- 
posed both to Italian and to Jugoslav ownership) will 
now come into their rights, and will be able to intro- 
duce the excellent recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Commission of 1919, one of which was a British 
police force. On the very day that these men should 
have taken up their duties, d’Annunzio seized the town ; 
he subsequently telegraphed to the Turkish Minister 
at Berne that he had rescued his beloved city from the 
English police-bullies. We are constantly told that 
Fiume possesses an Italian majority, whereas it boasts 
of a peculiarly large number of opportunists, citizens, 
who will experience no difficulty, if the place becomes 
a free, Hanseatic town, in shedding their Italian 
colours. But however accommodating are the people 


‘of Fiume, they have lived since the war in such an 


atmosphere of limelight and recrimination that it will 
be far from easy to inaugurate the new era. As for 
the little town of Zara, it may seem strange that, on 
account of its Italian majority, it should be allotted 
to Italy, while central and eastern Istria, with their 
overwhelming Slav majorities, are not assigned to 
Jugoslavia. Perhaps the Italians have received it in 
return for their kindness in giving up Lissa, that island 
of palm-trees and vines, with the wonderful harbour— 
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and with 98.98 per cent. of Jugoslavs. An enclave 
makes a powerful appeal to smugglers, and it is no 
use pretending that the relations between Italy and 
Jugoslavia will be facilitated by placing Zara and its 
hinterland under two masters. On her new Quarnero 
Islands, Lussin, Cherso and Unie, Italy’s task will re- 
quire less careful handling; and no doubt, now that 


._ the position has been regulated, her representatives 


will refrain from imitating that ardent official on the 
sandy island of Unie, who accused the Slav priest of 
propaganda, and, indeed, expelled him, because inside 
his church, where they had been for many years, 
stood the statues of the old Slav apostles, SS. Cyril 
and Methodus. “Saint Methodus was the wise adminis- 
trator; may he take the people of the Adriatic under 
his particular protection ! 

[We publish this article without pledging ourselves 
to the views it expresses. If a reasonable settlement 
is to be reached, varying views should have a hear- 
ing.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE FAIRIES IN SLOANE SQUARE. 


HE theatrical and literary event of the week has 

been the opening of the Court Theatre as a house 
definitely dedicated to Shakespeare, under the direction 
of Mr. J. B. Fagan, himself a poet and dramatist. 
Those who remember the splendid work done by Mr. 
Herbert Trench, another distinguished poet, during his 
management of the Haymarket Theatre, will cherish 
lively hopes of the new régime at Chelsea. In one im- 
portant respect we imagine Mr. Fagan to be luckier 
than Mr. Trench. He is, we believe, more his own 
master. With a large educated public only too anxious 
tobe drawn back to the theatre, he may truly be 
described as felix opportunitate. Rare and enviable 
is his chance, and it will be exciting to see what he 
makes of it. 

He has begun by converting the Court Theatre into 
one of the prettiest and most elegant playhouses in 
London, and by reviving that idyll of love, fairy- 
land, and the spring, ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
—or a dream for a midsummer night. The recon- 
structed and redecorated theatre has been so fully 
described in the daily papers, that we may come at once 
to the play, which, after all, is ‘‘ the thing,’’ and its 
performance. If anywhere Shakespeare is suited only 
to the study, it should be in these pages of radiant 
poetry spoken for the most part by beings in whose 
existence it is impossible to believe. Yet the play 
never fails. Indeed, for that matter, no play of Shake- 
speare, creditably acted, can fail, and the proper place 
for them is the theatre. What can be more delightful 
than to hear musically spoken the rhythms and 
cadences of Titania and Oberon, the Duke and Helena, 
and to behold these inspired creatures, these moon- 
light Chrysostoms, moving and breathing before us? 
Such is the ideal at which the Court players are now 
aiming. Some of them already attain it. 

One curious feature, for example, of the revival was 
the inadequacy of the Helena and Hermia, as compared 
with the marked competency of the Demetrius and the 
Lysander. The poet sharply differentiates the two 
young ladies, Helena being all gentleness and Hermia 
all fire; yet Miss Aubrey Caarten’s Helena seemed ever 
ready to flash forth in petulance, while Miss Leah 
Bateman’s Hermia was for the most part a smiling 
and not particularly audible sentimentalist, with the 
result in the latter case that the outburst of fury in 
Act III, sc. 2 (we give its place in the published text as 
distinct from the Court Theatre acting version) seemed 
an incomprehensible explosion of ill-breeding, while 
Helena’s ‘‘ I have no gift at all in shrewishness,”’ 
sounded exceedingly like a taradiddle. Their lovers, 
on the other hand, as impersonated by Mr. Terence 
O’Brien and Mr. Ivan Samson, spoke, looked, and 
acted their parts admirably, and supplied all those 
touches of character which the poet has here left to the 
interpreters to create. 

Of the fairies Miss Mary Grey, as Oberon, easily 
took and held the supremacy, not by her speech, which 
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was often very indifferent, last words of verses being 
frequently inaudible, but by her dignity of bearing and 
really beautiful singing. Twice the Fairy King sang 
instead of speaking his verses—sang them just as they 
appear in the text, and in their proper place; and in 
each case the effect was one of pure beauty. For this 
revival Bishop’s and Mendelssohn’s music has been 
passed by, and instead of it we have new, and no doubt 
very “‘ modern,’’ music by Mr. John Greenwood, less 
““tuny’’’ than the old, but illustrative, and taking 
its place far more easily in the general rendering. There 
is nothing incongruous in a Fairy King—and particu- 
larly one so endowed vocally—singing such a passage 
as that beginning, ‘‘1 know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows,’’ and it is far pleasanter to hear him do so 
to music apparently spontaneous, growing naturally 
out of speech, and fading naturally again into speech, 
than to hear him break suddenly into a carefully con- 
structed and familiar ballad, involving numerous 
liberties with the text, and ending in an elaborate cas- 
cade of notes generally leading to much bowing and 
smiling, an encore, and other dislocating irrelevancies. 
Miss Grey’s Oberon is a memorable contribution to the 
stage history of this character. ; 

The Titania of the revival is Miss Elizabeth Irving, 
a granddaughter of the great actor. She has youth 
and beauty, and we would not ask to look upon a 
prettier vision. But with all the will in the world 
we could not discover that she has as yet much else. 
The first business of an actor or actress is to be audible, 
and much that Miss Irving murmured on Saturday 
evening was quite inaudible over a great part of the 
theatre. We wished Mr. Fagan had been sitting near 
us. He would, we fancy, have perceived the need of a 
rather urgent instruction to his young débutante. The 
Puck of Miss Iris Hawkins lacked humour and 
point. Even such a line as ‘‘ Lord, what fools these 
mortals be! ’’ went for nothing, and the mischief of 
the imp seemed scarcely indicated at all. In the case 
of so experienced an actress, however, these are faults 
which may be corrected, and the performance should 
be a valuable one before long. 

Then there are the rustic comedians, headed by a 
quaint and diverting Quince in the person of Mr. Miles 
Malleson, who expresses most intelligently all the rich 
comic content of the character (his many conscien- 
tious references to the ‘‘ scrip ’’ make a capital touch); 
a very natural and humorous Bottom in the person of 
Mr. Alfred Clark, and, of course, the best of all 
Starvelings in Mr. H. O. Nicholson. These three 
players were just simple and natural, and consequently 
enormously entertaining. The Flute, on the other 
hand, of Mr. W. Armstrong, forced the grotesque note 
until the domain of comedy was exchanged for that of 
silliness; and the Snug, Mr. Naylor Grimson, in the 
play before the Court, exaggerated the comicalities of 
the Lion into mere tomfoolery. 

For the rest, there remain the oratorical and phy- 
sical dignity of Mr. Eugene Leahy’s Theseus, the 


‘beauty and spirit of Miss Joyce Kennedy as his ‘‘bounc- 


ing Amazon,’’ the general charm and realism of the 


. scenery, and the very effective lighting of the stage. 


The production is rich in promise, and likely, under 
such a manager, to be improved with a firm hand and a 
wise judgment as the days go by. 


THE BLACKBIRDS OF OXFORDSHIRE. 


VEN in Oxford there are no lost causes without 
effects; and of all the shyest, the most delicate of 
these lost causes Mr. Basil Blackwell and his poets 
are the scarcely discovered effects.* Somewhere down 
New College Lane where it winds into Queen St-eet 
(the loveliest river of a road in the world) the causes 
wander in dreaming groups. 
Charles’s Men have a word for Master Ridley with 
his flames about him still like a greater halo, and there 


*Oxford Poetry, 1917-1919. Basil Blackwell, 7s. 6d. net. The 
Wooden Pegasus. By Edith Sitwell. Basil Blackwell. 6s. net. 
Songs for Men. By John Austin. Basil Blackwell. 5s. net. 

Selwyn and Blount. 


Collected Poems. By Edward Thomas. 
10s. 6d. 


net. 
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are others as grave and as beautiful. To these—fit 
company for such—come Mr. Blackwell's school of 
poets, queerly dressed as young poets are, both in 
mind and body. But the lost causes are content with 
them. Ragamuflins? But poetry is wild at heart. 
Roystering a little? But youth’s a roisterer. And 
frail and with a mortal hint? ‘‘ Alas,’’ the causes 
say, ‘‘ life is like that, and dreams.’’ Enter, then, 
this enchanted passage by virtue of the spell! 

First in order the youngest poets of ail—in statu 
pupillan, but emphatically not in ‘‘Quo.’’ Never was 
so restless, so motley a crowd of thoughts. There’s 
no cinematograph invented could keep up with them. 
Many of them are too thin to be caught by any mode. 
They are the smoke of excited youth. They will 
flicker out, but not without the cloudy tint of a divine 
fire they could not keep. 

Some stay a little longer—fastened wistfully on the 
screen. Such a one—hamadryad herself—is Miss Joan 
Evans. She gives us a glimpse in passing, 

‘* Against the moon’s pale light,’’ 
but when she has slipped by 


‘* We only hear upon the leaves 
Patter of April rain.”’ 


Then a duck, that has clearly not grown up, Miss Flora 
Foster, goes chasing her sister-ducklings, 


Down there at Ducklington, 
Where never a duck grows up.”’ 


And then, bartering against dreams her elusive apples, 
Miss Rendall buries her slim costermonger :— 


‘* Here lies a costermonger; 
Dark the world to me, 
As when they’ve put the candles out 
On a Christmas tree.’’ 


Here, as Mr. James Stephens might say, here are 
ladies, but they are here, as is right with youth, only a 
little while, and puff! they are blown out with a wan- 
dering April wind. 

After these come shapes more lasting. This is not 
the place to speak of Mr. Vines, Mr. Huxley, and Mr. 
Graves. They have given their proofs elsewhere, 
though one may perhaps observe that Shelley, sleeping 
in University, will, when Oxford has such as these 
about her, be less lonely. But there are others; Mr. 
Strong, for example. Did he choose his name to fit 
his verse, or his verse to fit his name? He reminds us 
so accurately of poor Flecker’s King Cambyses ! What, 
is he already forgotten in Oxford? Why then, 

King Cambyses 
Took several prizes, 
Two for virility, 
And one for amiability.”’ 
The amiability one in Mr. Strong’s case’ is a very 
little one. He is all for lunacy, and death. But when 
‘* Rufus prays,’’ it is not improbable that the God of 
Poetry hears 
‘‘In early mornen’s in Heaven 
’E’ll make Muther’s tea, 
’N a cup for the Lord Jesus, 
’N a cup for Thee.”’ 
Mr. Strong will grow younger as he grows older. 

Nor may we forget Mr. Chaman Lall. Let him be 
reassured. No one cares for his politics, no one cares 
for his brilliant repartees, but thirty years hence it is 
very possible the metal of which he will consist will 
be more precious than lead, and he will not need to 
mutter then, as he mutters now: 

‘*T am now a very old ornament of lead, 

Weismann and Ellis, Burton I have read 
These thirty years in bed.”’ : 

He might, for example, to his great advantage, and 
to the better understanding of the subjects handled by 
these odd authors, have been reading Miss Sayers. It 
is not improbable that, before we are done with her, 
many young men and women will find in her what poor 
Ellis never guessed. 


-“* What a little, little lord you were, because I loved 


“you so.”’ 


XUM 
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After these, Miss*Sitwell. She shall defend herself 
against the half-startled murmurs of ancientry. 
‘* What, because her songs are not virtuous, shall she 
have no cakes and do? ”’ 

** Aye,”’ say Pantaloon, Scaramouk, and the monkey 
Fanfreluche, * ‘aye, and ginger. shall be hot in her 
mouth, too.’’ As, for example, 


“* Tang the sharp mandoline ! 
Hail falling in the lean 
Street of Hell, sweeps it clean! ”’ 


Have done with zither, sackbut and shawm! Room 
for the player of the mandoline ! 


Lovely Semeramis 
Closes her slanting eyes : 
Dead is she long ago 
From her fan sliding slow 
Parrot-bright fire’s feathers.’’ 


And on these slanted eyes by candlelight shines a 
moon— 


** Moon upon the window sill 
Like a red geranium.”’ 


Well, why not—to the tune of the mandoline! But 
have a care, lest you venture recklessly into the Clown’s 
Houses where even the mandoline cannot reach. 


“‘The rooms are vast as sleep within; 
When once I ventured in, 
Chill Silence, like a surging sea, 
Slowly enveloped me,’’ 

And the only way out will be 
** If you cease to slam 

The doors that open from our sense— 
Through which I slipped to drag you pence.”’ 


What do you say, you grey shapes, to the mandoline 
in New College Lane? 

Finally Mr. John Austin with his lean volume of 
‘* Poems for Men.’’ Alas, what deciduous men! A 
new race is discovered by Mr. Austin to set against 
the super-men. There emerge faintly and with an 
appropriate measure of cacophony, infra-men. Isn’t 
there a tradition of dollyco-cephalous creatures, or is 
that a mis-spelling? At any rate, for some such are 
Mr. Austin’s poems. .And as for his ‘ Vers libre,’ 
Mr. Gould’s Lady Adela would rightly ask, ‘‘ Who 
set them free? ’’? and Adolphus would equally rightly 
answer, ‘‘ The same man as releases the films.’’ 

Then we come to Edward Thomas. After these 
experiments here is the full achievement. Listen, 
young poets and learn :— 

** And for that minute a blackbird sang 
Close by, and round him, mistier, 
Farther and farther, all the birds _ 
Of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire.’’ 


What needs our Thomas for his honoured bones? 
Not words of a critic to be piled upon him surely. 
Let his own Blackbirds sing his praises, and let the 
birds of Oxfordshire listen and remember ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RISE OF A NEW ERA 


Sir,—Some weeks ago vou allowed me to point out 
in your columns that the miners’ leaders were not en- 
deavouring to effect a workable settlement, but were 
striving to bring about a revolution. Quite suddenly 
the outlook in the mining industry, and in the industries 
in general, has changed completely. A new spirit 
seems to be arising, and it may well be that a new era 
in industrial and social relations is opening. An ex- 
traordinary change has been effected by the Govern- 


’ ment decision to allow mine-owners and miners to meet 


and to make arrangements for working the mines for 
the mutual benefit of owners and workers, and of the 
nation as a whole. 

The bureaucrat is like a mule. He is a hard-work- 
ing, well meaning, but exceedingly obstinate animal. 
The bureaucrat, by constant exasperating interference, 
had upset the coal owners, the mine-managers and the 
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miners. He had created that dangerous spirit among 
the miners which at last aimed at revolution. When 
the bureaucrat had done all the mischief possible, 
created general confusion in the coal mines, and 
brought production to a standstill, he withdrew and 
suggested that the owners should try their hand at 
settling the problem. They met the miners’ leaders 
and arrived speedily at a modus vivendi. The miners 
were set going, and the withdrawal of the clumsy 
bureaucrat created an entirely new spirit in the mining 
industry. The miner, who thought that his troubles 
were due to the wicked capitalist, discovered that his 
dissatisfaction had been caused by the red-tape-bound 
bureaucrat to whom the orthodox Socialist would hand 
over the control of all our industries. 

Reports from all coalfields tell us that the restoration 
of the mines to a modified control by the legitimate 
ownérs has created a new spirit among the workers, 
that there is a general feeling of cheerfulness, good 
fellowship, and sympathy between owners and workers, 
and that, for the time being, the spirit of distrust, 
hatred and revolt among the miners has disappeared. 
Let us hope that our politicians have learned a lesson 
from these events and that they will cease exasperating 
employers and their workers by badgering them un- 
ceasingly. Bureaucratic management was about td 
cripple England industrially and financially, and was 
threatening to plunge the country not only into gigantic 
strikes, but into revolution. If the new spirit of hearty 
co-operation which has arisen among the coal-miners 
should spread to the other industries, a new era will be 
opening for this country. Doctrinaries, cranks and 
criminals were about to drive this country into revolu- 
tion by subjecting all to the clumsy rule of bureaucrats. 
Let us hope that the free play of economic forces will be 
allowed to become fully operative throughout the 
country. The setting free of all the energies of the 
nation should open socially and industrially a new era. 

J. Barker. 


THE PRICE OF COTTON. 


Sir,—Our attention has been drawn to a letter which 
appeared in a recent issue of the SatrurpAY REVIEW 
under the heading ‘‘ Fleecing the Public;’’ the writer 
of which concealed his identity under the initials 
“G. D. G.”” Amongst other misleading statements 
calculated to influence public opinion against us, we 
extract the following : a 

‘I find it difficult to believe that a reel of cotton 
really ought to cost ten times as much as it did; and 
this view is shared by the ordinary housewife.’’ 

We would also share the view of the ordinary house- 
wife if this assertion were founded on fact, and shall 
feel obliged by your sending us the name of the writer 
and an exact description of the reel of cotton which he 
affirms costs ‘‘ ten times as much as it did.”’ 

There is no reel of cotton of our manufacture which 
costs ten times as much as it did, and we know of none 
being either charged or sold at ten times the pre-war 
price, assuming that that isthe basis of comparison. 

We do not as a rule take any notice of wild and im- 
probable statements appearing from time to time in the 
press, but we desire to know why, as the editor of a 
reputable paper, you have taken the responsibility of 
publishing a letter containing such, without taking the 
trouble to verify them. There is little doubt in our 
minds that the connection between the words quoted 
above and the phrase ‘‘ Fleecing the Public ’’ is meant 
to apply to us, and we are not content merely to ignore 
this addition to the many other unfounded allegations 
which prejudice the Company in the eyes of the public. 


J. & P. Coats, LimiTep. 


- THE PRICE OF TEA. 


Sir,—In your issue of November 27th you ask, 
‘* Why must we pay 3s. 6d. per Ib. for tea, when it is 
being sold in London for 53d. per Ib. wholesale? ”’ 

No one need pay 3s. 6d. a pound for tea: tea has 
been sold in the retail shops for some months at prices 
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down to 1s. 8d. (10d. or 1s. of which consists of Govern- 
ment duty). Those who pay no regard to quality can 
buy at 1s. 8d., and perhaps be satisfied. But teas of 
quality are in greater demand than ever, and these are 
not a glut on the market, as common and undesirable 
teas are. For instance, prices up to 3s. 6d. a Ib. (i.e., 
4s. 4d. inclusive of duty) have for many. weeks beer 
realised at the Mincing Lane Auctions for tea of the 
Edglets type, and we have ourselves bought fine Assam 
teas in recent weeks at prices up to 6s. 6d., or, in- 
clusive of duty, 7s. 4d. 

Those teas which pass the hammer at a few pence 
per pound, are low-grade teas for which, in the present 
stagnation of export trade, there is practically no 
demand. If used for home trade, they must be blended 
with better teas at a higher cost; and by the time duty 
and carriage have been paid, there cannot be much 
profit out of 1s. 6d. wholesale or 1s. 8d. retail. 

it may interest your readers to learn that, according 
to the latest computation of the Ministry of Labour, 
the average price paid by working-class consumers for 
tea at the beginning of November was 2s. gd. Of 
this, 10d. at least (1s. in the case of non-Empire tea) 
is Government duty, as compared with 5d. in pre-war 
days. Apart from the extra duty, the advance on the 
pre-war average (18.64) is scarcely 514 per cent., not- 
withstanding the higher standard of quality now de- 
manded. Compared with other~articles of diet, and 
the increases in cost, tea more than maintains the posi- 
tion it has held almost continuously throughout the 
war and after, as the cheapest of food commodities. 
The public, as a whole, are getting better tea than 
before the war, at prices that are marvellously low 
when considered in relation to the depreciation of the 
currency and the enormously increased cost of produc- 
tion, importation, blending, packing and transport. 

BROOKE Bonp & Co., 


GLASGOW DRY ’”’ OR WET.”’ 


Sir,—I hope that you will permit me, in your next 
issue, to deny in toto the paragraph in last week’s issue 
regarding Glasgow and Pussyfoot. 

The pollings in Scotland on the ‘‘ Dry ”’ and ‘*Wet’’ 
question have not closed, and will not close, any 
licensed premises until the annual Licensing Courts 
meet and decide which licences are to lapse at Whit- 
sunday, 1921. 

The farcical state of affairs in some streets, which 
the paragraph says are now taking place, may possibly 
be seen six months hence, but I fear that ‘‘ The Trade’’ 
is responsible for this and many other clever and un- 
truthful paragraphs appearing in newspapers and 
journals in this country, the U.S. and our Colonies with 
the plain object in view of defeating prohibition. 

RoBertT Hunter. 


THE INVENTION. OF THE ‘‘ TRACER 
BULLET: ”’ A CLAIM. 


Sir,—The ‘‘tracer bullet,’? now used in both the 
British and the U.S. Armies, is so called because it 
leaves in its wake a slender trail of flame or smoke 
during its flight through the air. It is not, strictly 
speaking, now used as an incendiary bullet, but is fired 
in varying ratios in conjunction with another type of 
incendiary bullet, in order that the accuracy of fire 
may be observed. 

I appeal to your sense of justice to allow me the use 
of your columns, while I endeavour to show that I 
am the original inventor of the ‘‘ tracer bullet,’’ as 
follows :— 

From September 14th, 1915, until August 26th, 
1916, I repeatedly and urgently suggested to the War 
Office (Comptroller of Munitions Inventions) a form 
of incendiary rifle or machine gun bullet to assist in the 
destruction of Zeppelins, which were then attacking 
London. (The reference number given by the Comp- 
troller of Inventions was MID 4294). My suggestion 
was as follows :—I proposed a bullet in the form of an 
ordinary steel-jacketed rifle bullet, but which should 
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contain in its rear end, and within the steel jacket, a 
small quantity of an incendiary composition. In the 
centre of the base of the bullet, I further proposed a 
small vent or perforation, closed by a very minute 
capsule of fulminate of mercury. The idea was that, 
upon firing the gun, the incendiary composition would 
be ignited, through the medium of the fulminate of 
mercury, so that a thin stream of flame should issue 
from the perforation in the base of the bullet during 
its flight through the air. The bullet was to be fired 
from British aeroplanes against the Zeppelins which 
were then attacking London. I sent diagrams to 
illustrate my proposal. 

I at first proposed (September 14, 1915) a bullet con- 
siderably longer than the regulation bullet; but I 
finally came to the conclusion that a bullet of the regu- 
lation length, which could be fired from any machine 
gun, would contain enough of the incendiary composi- 
tion to burn for two seconds, which was all that was 
necessary, as a bullet travels nearly a mile in two 
seconds; and, therefore on April 22, 1916, J] modified 
my previous proposal to the Comptroller of Munitions 
by suggesting that the bullet should be made of the 
regulation length. From information whieh I have 
received the British Army is now using a bullet called 
the ‘‘ tracer bullet ’’’ embodying all the principles 
which I suggested. The only differences are (as I am 
informed from an absolutely reliable source) that the 
incendiary composition is contained in a copper cap- 
sule, and that it is ignited directly from the propelling 
charge of powder without the assistance of the fulmi- 
nate of mercury. 

My point is this—that the tracer bullet now used by 
the British Army is identical with the bullet which I 
suggested, with the exception that the incendiary com- 
position in the ‘‘tracer bullet’’ is contained in a 
copper capsule. The omission of the small igniting 
capsule of fulminate of mercury is a difference too 
trifling for consideration. A copper capsule, there- 
fore, seems to have been added to my suggestion; but 
the essential thing in the invention lies, not in the 
copper capsule, but in the fact that the bullet ejects a 
thin stream of fire or smoke during its passage through 
the air, and I claim, until the contrary be conclusively 
proved, that this is my invention. 

As I have stated, I was in correspondence with the 
Comptroller of Munitions Inventions from September 
14, 1915, until August 26, 1916, and received dis- 
couraging replies. Thinking the danger to be immi- 
nent, I also wrote on April 8, and again on April 11, 
1916, to Sir Hiram S. Maxim in London, asking him 
to use his influence to have my bullet (which I explained 
in full) adopted by the Comptroller of Munitions. I 
have known the facts about the ‘‘ tracer bullet ’’ for 
more than a year, and have made representations of 
my case 10 the Comptroller of Munitions (reference No. 
MID/R/4060), but have obtained no satisfaction. 


BERTRAND SHADWELL. 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 
November 11th, 1920. 


LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 


Sir,—In your issue of November 6th a Chicago cor- 
respondent somewhat unctuously described a lynching, 
and stated that it was the method whereby the kindly, 
agreeable and amiable Southerners protect their women 
and children. He also, perhaps unwittingly, gave 
good reasons why England should hold on to the 
British West Indies, whether she can afford to do so 
or not. 

As ke informed you that he is familiar with the 
situation we must assume that he knows all about it, 
and as he seems to be bursting with information, one 
wonders at his unaccountable reticence in connection 
with the accepted statistics of lynching which are given 
in the ‘ New York World Almanac and Encyclopedia,’ 
a publication which is accepted throughout this country 
as a standard authority. The figures for the last two 
complete years available (1917 and 1918) follow :— 


XUM 


— 
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LYNCHING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Causes Ascribed. 


Homicide we ove 34 
Felonious Assault eae 4 
Attacks on Women _... sie av 17 
Attempted Attacks on Women a6 II 
Insults ’’ to Whites ... 2 
All other causes 30 


Total (in two years) 102 


It will be observed that attacks on women, attempted 
or accomplished, were the causes ascribed in only 28 
cases out of 102. 

The following note is appended to the statement in 
the almanac :— 

“‘In ‘ theft’ are included robberies of all kinds. 
‘Insults ’ include ‘back talk’ and quarrelsome lan- 
guage with white persons, resulting in lynching. In 
‘ all other causes’ are included fighting with whites 
over matters not concerning women alleged to have 
been attacked.”’ 

Such a method of hasty judgment is certain to lead 
in many cases to miscarriage of justice, if justice it can 
be called. For instance, in the Tennessee case 
described by your correspondent the only evidence 
appears to have been that of another negro, who gave 
it only to the police, probably without being under oath 
or subject to expert cross-examination. How are we 
to know that the other negro was not the actual 
assailant ? 

The statement in the ‘ N.Y. World Almanac’ does 
not give particulars of the cases in which the victims 
of the Southern gentlemen were found to be innocent 
after the lynchings had been accomplished; but anyone 
who has read the American newspapers regularly dur- 
ing recent years will remember that there were such 
cases. 

And are the women and children of the States where 
lynching is practised any safer than those of the British 
West Indies, where there is a large proportion of 
coloured population but no such summary “‘ justice?’’ 
I guess not. 

A. M. WAKEMAN. 

309, Chestnut Street, Westfield, N.J. 


FRENCH JARGON IN ENGLISH. 


Sir,—Having also struggled to eliminate French 
pastry from my speech and writings, I welcome the 
protest of your correspondent ‘‘M. R.’’ and should be 
grateful for his advice on a few problems. For in- 
stance, I was derided by a furious Suffragist for writ- 
ing ‘‘ terrible child ’’ instead of enfant terrible, and I 
am not sure I was not pedantic. I am more confident 
about ‘“‘ state-stroke’’ instead of coup-d’état and 
‘* Chancery ’’ instead of chancellerie. Then ‘‘ meet- 
ing-place ’’ is not quite the same as rendezvous, which 
was used for a rebel gathering during our civil wars 
and freely used by the Goth Carlyle. ‘‘ Revenge ”’ 
has a different shade of meaning from revanche as 
applied to Elsasz-Léthringen and South Tyrol. ‘‘ In- 
tended ’’ and ‘‘ betrothed ’’ are not quite right in con- 
versation, though preferable to fiancé. If we must 
borrow from the foreigner, why not go to Italy, which 
has a far richer vocabulary and more artistic grammar ? 
Fidanzato then rather than fiancé. As for naif, usually 
written naive regardless of genders, I prefer ‘‘ ingenu- 
ous ’’ or even ‘‘simple’’ to ‘‘innocent.’? I do not 
often admire Huns, but they have been stalwart in re- 
sisting foreign invasions verbally, when they failed to 
do so with sword and buckler- For instance, I find 
Lichtbild everywhere instead of ‘‘ photograph.’’ 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 

Innsbruck. 


‘* WAIFS AND STRAYS.” 


S1r,—I am venturing to send you, herewith, a letter 
recently received from Queen Alexandra, who is Patron 
of the Children’s Branch of the Church of England 
Homes for Waifs and Strays. 

I might perhaps add that the Society has already 
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given homes to nearly 25,000 children, and at the pre- 
sent time with a family of 4,350 to maintain, is seriously © 
handicapped, owing to the great cost of living, by a 
heavy deficit on its General Fund. 
W. Fowe Swann. 
** Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 


“*T am very sorry to hear that the work of the 
Waifs and Strays Society which is so well-known and 
has been so far-reaching in its effect is being very 
seriously crippled through the greatly enhanced cost 
of living. I am told that the Society has a large 
deficit at the present moment, and that unless fresh 
support is forthcoming, the Society will be compelled 
to close some of those many Homes which are doing 
such wonderful work for little orphans and homeless 
children. 

“‘In whatever suffering is coming to us this 
winter, we must all feel that the children should be 
our first consideration, and I thoroughly commend 
the appeal which the Waifs and Strays Society is 
making for help.”’ 

ALEXANDRA. 


DIETING IN MAN AND BEAST. 


Sir,—Your interesting article on dieting refers to 
the practice of the world of animals, who do not over- 
eat themselves. But it does not refer to a further point 
which I notice in the admirable edition of the ‘ Sec- 
retum,’ just brought out by Mr. Robert Steele among 
the unpublished writings of Roger Bacon. Bacon’s 
note on the maxim ‘‘ Don’t drink much at meals,’”’ 
refers to Avicenna’s advice in his ‘ Ars Medica,’ that 
no one should drink at meals, especially wine. He 
goes on to remark, ‘‘ And that this is natural appears 
from brute beasts, because they first complete their 
eating, and afterwards drink at their own time.”’ 
Though Avicenna’s ideas of digestion are old, I believe 
his advice is still commended by doctors of to-day. 

W. Hz. J. 


INCURABLES. 


Sir,—Speaking recently in the provinces, Father 
Bernard Vaughan put the following question to his 
audience :—‘‘ If divorce is to be granted for incurable 
insanity, why not for incurable tuberculosis or many 
other diseases? ”’ 

Why not, indeed, unless the answer be that there 
is no adequate Government machinery in readiness to 
cope with the débris? 

T. F. Bisnop. 


FATHERS AND SONS. 


Sir,—It is unfortunately only natural that the War 
should have created thoughts and ideas such as those 
of Mr. Beverley Nichols in his letter to the Morning 
Post. 
When Rasselas and Nekayah journeyed into the 
world for the first time, this question of the differences 
of age and youth soon confronted them. Nekayah 
observed as follows :—‘‘ The opinions of children and 
parents, of the young and the old, are naturally oppo- 
site, by the contrary effects of hope and despondence, 
of expectation and experience, without crime or folly 
on either side. The colours of life in youth and age 
appear different, as the face of nature in spring and 
winter. And how can children credit the assertions of 
parents, which their own eyes show them to be false ?”’ 
The italics are mine. 

The subject is always rather a painful one and we 
certainly do not need the crude criticisms of modern 
men when we have the charm and simplicity of Dr. 


Johnson’s thoughts. 
L. Bain. 


PROFITEERING. 

Sir,—An English traveller ’’ in German dolls— 
to give you another instance almost as bad as tea—sold 
some to a big shop in the north at 12s. 6d. each, and 
in passing that shop a few days later, he saw them 


marked at £2 12s. 6d. 
OBSERVER. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Illustrated by Ronald 
Balfour. Constable. 21s. net. 

George Morrow: His Book. Methuen. 6s. net. 

Snowdrop. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Con- 
stable. 17s. 6d. net. 

Sleeping Beauty. [Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tristram and Isoude. Illustrated by Evelyn Paul. 
Harrap. 21s. net. 


ESIDES children’s books, large numbers of ‘‘gift- 

books ’’ for grown-up persons appear annually to- 
wards Christmas—attractive volumes, always with 
illustrations or with some flavour of art. Doubtless 
they are duly bought and given away: though we sel- 
dom covet them ourselves, we assume they may give 
pleasure to our friends. But who really lusts after the 
editions of familiar classics, expensively produced with 
novel embellishments? Perhaps the truth is that no- 
body wants them. They can be read in an ordinary 
form with greater comfort, and very few artists who 
are employed on such things to-day are capable of 
adding a genuine personal value to a book by their 
pictures or decorations. Our doubts are suggested 
by Mr- Ronald Balfour’s ‘Omar Khayyam ’” (of all 
books the most frequently illustrated), and in a lesser 
degree by Miss Evelyn Paul’s ‘ Tristram and Isoude.’ 
The two artists differ widely from each other. Miss 
Paul is morbidly medieval; Mr. Balfour is morbidly 
modern and chic; but both give us an impression of 
something lifeless and second-hand. Miss Paul’s 
‘Tristram and Isoude’ (she is translator as well as 
artist) contains some beautiful printing, particularly 
the colour-collotype pages and the end-papers. An 
endeavour to find out who could have done any- 
thing as good as this leads us ta an illuminated tail- 
piece—‘‘ Empryntit at ye Camperfield Presse in ye 
abbye toun of Saynt Albans England’’—which turns 
our joy to sadness. This affectation of medieval spell- 
ing gives the keynote to the whole book. The story 
of ‘‘ La beale Isoude,”’ ‘*‘ King Anguish of Ireland,”’ 
and the rest of them, is re-told in a jargon founded 
on Mallory. The pictures are watered-down Rossettis, 
and the decorations are cleverly adapted from early 
manuscripts. Miss Paul is gifted and painstaking, 
and must have a pretty taste of her own. She should 
burn all her reproductions of Rossetti and Burne Jones, 
and try to get away for a little from her illuminated 
. manuscripts, or at least to use them as a stimulus to 
more original creation. 

Mr. Balfour is clever too—too clever, in fact. He 
imitates Beardsley adroitly, and Bakst, and the artists 
of Vogue. His tendency is to decorate too lavishly, 
and he is at his best in his smallest and least preten- 
tious blocks; though one or two of his full-page draw- 
ings show a leaning towards greater severity and dig- 
nity, and a less superficial brilliance. The usual fate 
of such books as his is to lie about unthumbed in cer- 
tain drawing-rooms, to be glanced at in occasional 
moments of idle curiosity. 

Turning to an altogether different class of work, we 
are pleased to find a vital spark in ‘ Nothing Seri- 
ous,’ by Mr. George Morrow. It is an unpretentious 
thine, and there is no ‘‘art ’’ about it, but Mr. Mor- 
row’s pen-drawing is quite adequate to convey his 
meaning, swift'v and surely. As evervbody knows, 
he has a robust bourgeois humour, and is a shrewd 
observer of ordinary everyday life. These drawings 
would not be funny, if he did not make them so ah- 
surdly prohable, by means of his instinctive apprecia- 
tion of a tvpe of expression. The unconsciously comic 
aspects of commonplace people appeal to him, and, 
throuch him, to us. 

It is needless to recommend Mr. Rackham to the 
purchasers of children’s books. He is deservedly the 
most popular living illustrator of fairy tales, largely 
because he is not ashamed of a genuine feeling for 
sentiment and romance, by which the storv is re- 
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fashioned in a way that young people appreciate. The 
story is at least as important to him as the decorative 
or other esthetic value of his drawings. He is not 
equal to Houghton as a draughtsman, nor as a de- 
signer to Walter Crane: even for pure illustrative 
quality he has never beaten Crane’s almost forgotten 
series of fairy-tales—‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ ‘ The 
Yellow Ogre,’ ‘The Hind in the Wood,’ etc. But if 
only some of his drawings had been engraved on wood 
by Edmund Evans or the brothers Dalziel, thus avoid- 


_ing the trickiness and mechanical look of modern pro- 


cess reproduction, we should easily recognise in Mr. 
Rackham a lineal successor of the Houghton, Pinwell, 
and Caldecott school—-the excellent tradition of the 
‘sixties and ’seventies. ‘Snowdrop’ is a partial re- 
print from the ‘ Grimm's Fairy Tales’ of 1909. It is 
more interesting and varied in treatment—and more 
expressive—than ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ which is al- 
most entirely illustrated in silhouette: an amusing 
method up to a point, but cramping to the artist a la 
longue. 


A POET’S PROSE. 


Critical Prose. By James Elroy Flecker. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


T HOUGH we welcome any writer whose attitude 
towards art is essentially aristocratic, yet we find 
much in the late James Elroy Flecker’s critical work that 
is disappointing. | He had scholarship, a mind disci- 
plined by experience and hard thinking, and percep- 
tions so prehensile that his brain, even at an early age, 
was stored with gold. But the innate delicacy of his 
spirit was too easily bruised by life, and one perceives 
in his poetry a lack of that gusto after which, uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, he was often striving. Moreover, 
as is to be seen in these collected essays, his disdain for 
the public was to a large extent emotional rather than 
intellectual. True, in ‘ The Public as Art Critic’ he 
tries to reason out the large problem of the relationship 
between democracy and the things of the spirit, and 
he makes out a kind of a case for the ‘‘ neglected ”’ 
artist; but the reasoning is obvious, the tone bad-tem- 
pered, and the manner clumsy. Indeed, one cannot 
acquit him of the charge of falling into a pet, because, 
in his estimation, he did not meet with the success he 
ceserved. As a matter of fact, Flecker, like all poets 
who have written and published curing the last decade, 
met with all—and perhaps a little more than-—the 
recognition due to him. A critic of literature and art 
who troubles to badger Miss Marie Corelli, Miss Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Mr. Blair Leighton and Mr. Paul 
Rubens is wasting his own and his readers’ time; he 
may allow himself to fee! either distress or amusement 
at the artistic fo'lies of the imperfectly educated, but 
to cry out upon them with petulance is to unveil a 


- jealousy it were wiser to restrain or conceal. 


Flecker’s contempt for the public finds expression 
in a curious habit of making sacred, and giving addi- 
tional mystery to, the secrets of literature. Noli me 
tangere is a commandment he makes for everyone’s 
obedience, and to ‘‘ me ’’ he gives not only a personal, 
but a general application. To him even craftsman- 
ship is holy—so holy, indeed, that it is irreverent to 
enquire too deeply into its technique. ‘‘ The infinite 
joys that all true lovers of poetry find in the deft mani- 
pulation of verbal sounds are almost too sacred for’ 
explanation.’’ That unhappy sentence of telegraphese 
reveals the literary snob. It is insincere: it is banal: 
its implications are directly contrary to Flecker’s own 
practice, for no one was more assiduous than he iny 
tracking down the ultimate cause, in stripping a phrase 
and examining it syllable by syllable with his micro- 
scope-like eves. And again, in speaking of one of 


Mr. A. E. Housman’s poems, he says: ‘ There is, 
moreover, an art in the juxtaposition of sounds about 
which it is rather sacrilegious to talk, not because of any 
superhuman merit in this particular poem, but because 
the art of melody is one of suggestion, and not of code.”’ 
Not always does he state a reason for his belief, and 
when, as here, he does state a reason, lo! it is a mere 
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prejudice, a dark saying of a mind holding itself aloof 
through a timid kind of pride. To the artist of intel- 
lect no subject of enquiry is more engrossing than the 
means by which he expresses himself. Your Mozart 
may write his music and at the same time carry on a 
conversation with his Constance, but your Beethoven 
and your Wagner write with a passionate intellectual- 
ism, always scrutinising, always alert not only to give 


the precise effect desired, but also to discover how and . 


why that effect is obtained. That, perhaps, is why 
Mozart delights the fancy and Beethoven nourishes 
the soul. But in Flecker’s own poetry there is no 
fine, careless rapture; perhaps, having studied his art 
so carefully and having made his own small discoveries, 
he thought that he whom he called the ‘‘ true lover ”’ 
of poetry should be kept out of all knowledge of ‘‘ how 
it is done.’’ The poet, as well as the conjuror, must 
lock up his bag of tricks. 

For the rest, there is nothing of great moment in 
the volume. It is explained that it contains all the 
prose that Flecker reprinted, or would probably have 
reprinted, except his novel ‘ The King of Alsander,’ 
There are tales and sketches, most of them slightly 
forced and conscious, a lengthy dialogue on education, 
and a few critical studies, of which the best are the 
two on John Davidson. The pieces were written at 
various periods and, so far as we are able to trace their 
chronology, evince little intellectual development in the 
poet. His mind, indeed, was ‘“‘ set,’’ and during his 
last years some bitterness crept into his soul. 


BIGAMY AND DARTMOOR. 


Orphan Dinah. By Eden Phillpotts. 
gs. net. ; 


HE theme which Mr. Eden Phillpotts has chosen 

for his new novel smacks perhaps slightly of pro- 
paganda, but is not in any way original. -The hero 
has unwittingly married a woman with a past, and on 
learning the secret abandons her from their wedding- 
day. Passing as a single man, he wins the love of 
‘Orphan Dinah,’’ and having made his confession, 
finds her willing to face the risks of a bigamous mar- 
riage in Australia, a very similar course being adopted 
by his deserted wife. Our sympathies are not deeply 
engaged by any of the actors in this triangular drama. 
The interest of the story lies in its remarkable collec- 
tion of character studies, representing what we may 
call the working-class aristocracy of a country dis- 
trict, with Dartmoor, of course, in the background. 
The crippled philosopher with his half-sceptical, half- 
devout beliefs, his widowed daughter filial and 
efficient, but preferring the study of mankind to her 
father’s abstract speculations, the pietist carpenter, the 
hereditary clairvoyante to whom ghosts are an every- 
day occurrence, the wily old farmer who combines 
excessive geniality with a very keen eye to number one : 
all these and others are living. people, and we find 
ourselves liking their company. 


Heinemann. 


A MANX RECHAUFFE. 


Mirry-Ann. By Norma Lorimer. Stanley Paul. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


ISS NORMA LORIMER has established her 
reputation as a writer of popular novels, and that 
‘Mirry-Ann’ belongs to that class is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that this is far from being its first 
appearance. If we investigate the grounds of this 
popularity, we shall find them by no means discredit- 
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able to the public taste. The story lays no claim to 
originality, and indeed follows closely the lines of old- 
fashioned melodrama. But the characters talk, and, 
on the whole, behave, like live men and women, and 
the author is on kindly terms with them all. Scenery 
and social conditions in the Isle of Man supply effec- 
tive local colour; the lax morals and abounding re- 
ligiosity of its inhabitants being treated in a spirit ‘of 
gaiety and good-nature. Miss Lorimer, on the other 
hand, is discreetly parsimonious in her use of that repul- 
sive dialect on which so much stress is laid by Sir Hall 
Caine. 


MUSIC NOTES 


OUR OPERATIC STANDARDS.—We would fain draw 
attention to the extraordinary disparity existing at the- present 
time between operatic enterprise as carried on in the Uniced 
States and the kind of opera which we have to put up with in 
this country. The former, to put it briefly, is an exhibition of 
the highest talent, native and foreign, that dollars can purchase : 
a group of constellations not centred in New York alone, bur to 
be found in more or less varying degrees of brilliancy in all 
the leading cities of the Union, from Boston and Philadelphia 
in the East to Chicago and San Francisco in the West, and 
New Orleans in the South. With one or two exceptions, these 
nuclei are entirely distinct, each resting upon its own foundation 
of capital and personnel, and.depending for support upon its own 
environment and population. Each of them is giving opera upon 
what is termed the ‘ grand scale,’’ seeking to avoid loss, but 
not to make profit, and satisfying a standard of public taste 
which, if not precisely fastidious, has in recent years become 
exacting and far higher than any that reigns in the British 
Isles. The Metropolitan Opera House at New York used to be 
a thing apart; and to a certain extent it is so still; for there 
luxury and extravagance “ foot the bill’’ with least question, and 
demand only che stars and the finest performances that im- 
poverished and neglected Europe can supply. But it is the all- 
round excellence prevailing in every centre that is so wonderful, 
that constitutes such a notable feature of the development of 
opera in America, that makes this country, which once led the 
way, feel so utterly our of it. 

The contrast is simply deplorable. But that is not the worst 
of it. The root trouble, we know, is the question of finance. 
We have not the money in this country to keep opera going upon 
the ‘ grand scale’?; we could not even find the few necessary 
thousands to prevent the Beecham Company from floating on to 
the rocks. Cheap cpera at Covent Garden and the “* Old Vic.” 
seems to be about the best that London can manage to keep 
going on the eve of the third decade of the twentieth century. 
But the most disturbing symptom in the whole situation, to our 
thinking, is the fact that, where opera is concerned, we are fast 


losing, if we have not already lost, our true perspective. We 
no longer know a bad performance, when we hear one. Our 
public applauds good, bad, and_ indifferent alike with equal 


liberality; our press uses the superlatives for third and fourth- 
rate artists that were employed not long ago only for the finest 
exponents of their art, whom, alas, we never now hear—in 


opera! Litule wonder that the discussion raised in the Morning 
Post on the question whether the art of singing is actually on the 
decline should bring forth such delightfully mixed opinions, and 
such amusing evidence of the shortness of some people’s memo-, 
ries. This is not an instance of landator temporis acti. The in- 


tellectual superiority of rhe ‘‘ atmospheric’’ singer of to-day over 
the ‘* mere vocal phenomenén” of a bygone era will not satisfy 
everybody. The fact remains that the quality of the voices and 
the calibre of the singing that one hears here in the modern 
operas of Wagner, Verdi, and Puccini have fallen immeasurably 
below the level of even a dozen years ago. The artists whom 
we have now to listen to do not represent a fair average of the 
world’s available operatic talent, and the sooner we disil!lusionise 
them, the better it will be for the future of opera in this easily- 
deceived land of ours. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS.—Miss Winifred Christie is a 
pianist of undoubted gifts, and at her recent orchestral concert 
she displayed them palpably enough in an ambitious programme. 
Her technique is exccilent, her intelligence and artistic perception 
satisfying ; she disa»points us only in the moments when dynamic 
power is essential, and that surely is a shortcoming that further 
muscular development will set right. A clever violinist is Miss 
Gladys Clark, who won hearty encouragement at a recital given 
at the Wigmore Hall last week. To a clear, strong tone and 
firm attack she adds technical proficiency and much elegance 
of style. The performances of the Lucas String Quartet will 
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secure greater admiration when marked by greater finish and 
the requisite purity of intonation. At present, their chief title 
to praise lies in the earnestness and vigour of their ensemble. 
Refinement of tone in quartet-playing must be achieved at all 
hazards. The revival of Purcell’s ‘King Arthur’ by the West- 
minster Choral Society and the performance of ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’ by the London Choral Society were events worthy of 
record and creditable to all who took part in them. 


THE MONTHLIES 


THE FORTNIGHTLY contains this month articles on two 
Caroline poets, one by Mr. Drinkwater on the ‘‘ Poesia redi- 
viva ’’ of John Collop, M.D., published during the Common- 
wealth, the second on Joan Philips, who wrote under the name 
of Ephelia (the identification is not universally accepted). Mr. 
Drinkwater sets out to the best advantage Dr. Collop’s un- 
doubted ability: he had the gifc of fine sayings, and reads better 
in short quotation than in quantity. Ephelia is chiefly notable 
for the frankness of her offers of friendship and the fulness of 
her avowals. ‘Come Lasses and Lads,’ however, ensures her 
immortalicy. Mr. Worster gives us a brief account of the work 
of Knut Hamsun, whose ‘ Growth of the Soil’ is undoubtedly a 
masterpiece, though much of his work is too provincial to attract 
a wide public. Mr. George Moore gives his views on the con- 
struction of a play in his ‘Preface to The Coming of Gabrielle,’ 
and incidentally on stage decoration, when he says that he would 
prefer to see Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson or hear De Reszke 
at a rehearsal thaa in costume. Mr. Laurence Binyon has a 
fine poem ‘ Initiation.’ Major Battine generalises on the Bol- 
shevik fighting forces and their enemies from a small experience ; 
Mr. Walter Sichel writes on ‘Reaction’; Mr. John H. Harris on 
the native African question; Mr. Archibald Hurd on ‘ Naval 
Supremacy’; and Mr. Frederic Harrison on the future constitu- 
tion of the British Empire and the Sovereign, proposing for him 
the title of ‘* Hereditary Chief of the Uniced Commonwealths.”’ 
A very good number. 


THE LONDON MERCURY has some good occasional verse 
and some curiously unmetrical. . S. has been unfortunate 
enough to add a note indicating that his verses are satirical. 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has some very trivial ‘Trivia.’ Vernon Lee 
writes on the ‘Narthex of Vézelay.’ She mentions Pater: ‘‘his 
essay is not only an architectural guide-book account,” it is simply 
Viollet le Duc’s article cut up into snippets, and pasted together 
in a different order with connecting sentences. Mr. Gosse has 
an interesting account of ‘Swinburne and Kirkup,’ the discoverer 
of the portrait of Dante by Giotto. Mr. Williams writes in- 
formingly of Gay in a curious -dialect,—‘‘a depressingly enough 
picture’? has got past the editor somehow—and Mr. Grant Wat- 
son is properly enthusiastic about ‘Moby Dick.’ The mad strain 
in the book comes out overwhelmingly in Melville’s later work 
which one can hardly read connectedly. Mr. Squire calls atten- 
tion to the romantic ‘Spectacle of D’Annunzio,’ which should cer- 
tainly be inspiring to our younger writers. The letters on Ger- 
man and Russian literature are good, though there is much in the 
remark chat “ it seeras to be Russia’s fate that the men with 
understanding will never work, and all the work will be done by 
those who have none.’’ We have criucs of Russian literature 
here in England like that. The ‘Chronicles’ dealing with the 
publications of the month are a good feature, and there are some 
effective whip cuts. Mr. Masefield’s poem ‘‘ is not so weak as 
it promises to be.’? Mr. Lawrence’s novel was suppressed for 
“the licentiousness of its punctuation.’”” Mr. Hewlett devotes 
much of his space to Mark Twain. It is nowhere said that he 
liked and knew by heart whole poems in ‘The Defence of 
Guenevere.’ Mr. Rendall does not like Aischylus as “* brightened 
up ’’ by Prof. Murray, or swamped by Mr. Ellis. 


BLACKWOOD has delightfully inconsequent episodes in *You 
change at Clapham Junction’ by Evelyne Buxton, and ‘ The 
Wisdom of Ti Yung Seng’ by Mr. St. John Lucas. Mr. Harris 
describes ‘The good old days in Morocco,’ and how the Moors 
take the change to orderly government. Mervyn Lamb in ‘ On 
hazardous service’ shows the risks taken in obtaining ‘‘intelli- 
gence ’’ from the other side of the trenches and ‘‘ Ganpat’’ 
finishes his account of the Mahsud campaign. ‘‘Saltire’’ and 
Prof. Strahan write forcibly on Ireland, and Gen. Sir Spencer 
Ewart describes the adventures of an East India Company’s 
officer in the early days. A very good number. 


CORNHILL opens with Sir Edward Clarke’s account of an 
unsolved mystery. Mr. Trench’s sketch tells how the thoughtless 
desecration of an Indian temple brought ruin on a district and 
death to a scholarly civilian. Major Keith-Roach describes his 
experiences as an itinerant judge in Eastern Darfur. The late 
Mr. E. D. Rendail has a slight but charming sketch of a local 
medical man, who was able to accompany a song on—the big 
drum. ‘Mrs. Pikey’ is a good fishing story—two boys against 
the gamekeeper’s wife. Capt. Blennerhassett has some remarks 
to make on Capt. Peter Wright’s recent attacks on the authori- 
ties. The number provides good and varied reading. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW has a charming article on 
‘Shelley and the Thames—with some digressions’ by Mr. Edgar 
Syers. It is the retrospect of a lazy tour up-river, reviving 
literary associations—not only with Shelley. Miss McKane 
writes on the changes in ‘Modern Lawn Tennis,’ Mr. Bland on 
‘Shanghai revisited,’ and Mr. Seton Gordon on the Balmoral 
country. Mr. E. P. Hewitt refuses to allow the “ Astarte’’ 
allegations to pass as accepted, and Mr. Masse gets some side- 
lights from Col. Repington’s Diary. 
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THE ROUND TABLE discusses ‘ The British Commonwealth 
of Nations in 1921’ a little pessimistically, ‘The passing of 
Woodrow Wilson’ in the spirit of Browning, ‘Egypt a Nation ’ 
with a clear sense of its difficulties, but hopefully, and the 
‘Anglo-Japanese Alliance.’ Its chapter on ‘The Problems of 
Europe ’ is clearly thought out and well-informed, and its general 
survey of the politics of the Commonwealths is, as usual, clearly 
puc and valuable. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW opens with a paper 
by Miss Deanesly cn ‘Vernacular Books in England in the 14th 
and 15th centuries ’’—a bye-product of her recent work on the 
Lollard Bible. It is a very useful analysis of such books as 
appear in wills of the time; but obviously many more books 
of that period exist now which have never appeared in wills. 
There are good articles on Provincial Periodicals in Spain during 
the Romantic perioa, ‘Nevile’s translation of Seneca’s CEdipus’ 
published in 1563. A note on ‘The Ancren Riwle’ by Rev. V. 
McNabb, proves that it was written by a Dominican, and neces- 
sarily after 1230. There are some good reviews and notices. 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY has among its best articles 
one on Eugéne Delacroix as a lover of music, and another on the 
‘Historic and National Songs of France’ by M. Tiersot. There 
are others on ‘Why do we dance?’, ‘Boito,’ and ‘Polish Music’ 
of first-class interest. 


LA REVUE DE GENEVE seems to have captured the League 
of Nations for its November writers. Its English Chronique is 
written by Mr. Bechhofer. 


In the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES the current fiction 
includes a translation from Mrs. Edith Wharton, and a story 
by Mlle. Ellisa Rhais. M. Ernest Daudet describes the Greece 
of June-October, 1916. There are some poems by M. Richepin 
and travels in Germany 1870 by Taine, just before the outbreak 
of the war. 


THE MERCURE DE FRANCE has articles on Music as a 
Social Force, Mauritius, Plato and the Poets, and an account by 
“‘Rachilde”’ of the education of a young lady in the early days of 
the Third Republic. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


The BOON of Mr. H. G. Wells (Fisher Unwin, 8s. net.) is 
now republished and acknowledged by its writer. There was 
never any great mystery about the authorship, though the cruelty 
of some of the parodies might have suggested a temporary anony- 
mity, in particular the travesty of Henry James. The book has 
all the stigmata of Mr. Wells’s spasmodic and fragmentary style. 
Some of its hits are well deserved, and a good deal of it is ex- 
cellent fooling. Apart from the vision of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
the slight sketches are not up to much. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ROMANCES OF 
CHIVALRY, by Henry Thomas (Camb. Univ. Press, 
25s. net). These lectures by one of our foremost His- 
panists are not only valuable as an authoritative account 
of the contribution of the Peninsula to the development 
of European romance, and as a_ detailed criticism of 
the mass of inaccurate information about them, which is all that 
has hitherto been offered co the English public, but as a proof of 
the growing interest in Spanish and Portuguese literature which 
is a striking revival in our days. Dr. Thomas examines succes- 
sively the Amadis romances in their interminable sequels, the 
Palmerin series, the lesser romances, the decline and fall of their 
vogue, and their influence on Western Europe and on England. 
This influence he limits himself, in practice, to examining by 
quotation or direct allusion; and only rarely does the spirit of 
the times come to the front. Yet the Spanish spirit was a pre- 
dominant influence for over a hundred years of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It prompted the chivalric career of Jehan 
de Santré orce his youthful education was finished: it had much 
to do in the formation of character of both French and English 
nobles, a useful corrective to the supple tenacity of the Italian 
courts. The lectures, given in 1916, must have been delightful 
to the listeners, enlivened as they are by a lambent humour which 
now softens, now accentuates the severity of a criticism, and we 
welcome them as a solid contribution co English learning. 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR 
HOUSEHOLD INSURANCES 


For the low and inclusive premium of 5s. per £100 per annum 
(minimum premium 7s. 6d.) the 


“ALL-IN” POLICY 
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is liable, Full particnlars and list of the many end varied risks 
eovered can be obtained cn applieat‘on to the 
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BRITIS 
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THE SILVER AGE OF LATIN LITERATURE FROM 
TIBERIUS TO TRAJAN, by W. C. Summers (Methuen, 10s. 6d. 
net), is rather dull. But Prof. Summers is full of learning on 
the period, which is not commonly mastered by classical stu- 
dents; and his recoid is so thorough that it should not be neg- 
lected. He provides analyses and summaries of the works of the 
chief authors concerned; and a full array of quotations and 
references in footnotes. Further, he points out how they have 
been used by English authors. 


THE M.P.’s GARDEN OF VERSES, by W. Hodgson Burnet, 
illustrated by T. C. Black (A. L. Humphreys, 4s. 6d. net). It 
seems rather a shame to turn the delicate grace of Stevenson’s 
‘Child’s Garden of Verses’ into political parody. But Mr. Bur- 
net has done the job with considerable ingenuity. Thus 

** Honours are rained on all around, 
They fall on each M.P. 
It needs a big umbrella here 
To dodge an O.B.E.”’ 
There is an effective simplicity about ‘Strikers,’ which ends :— 
** Lloyd George is kind to working-men, 
They seldom ask in vain, 
I wonder if at No. 10 
He’s giving in again?” 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JUDAS ISCARIOT, by A. 
T. Sheppard (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. net), is a bold attempt 
to recover the personality of the great traitor. The difficulty that 
anyone has to grapple with is, of course, that of deciding how 
much or how little of the Gospel narrative cto incorporate, and 
how to do it. Mr. Sheppard is a great deal more successful than 
we should have anticipated, and has made a fairly consistent 
narrative. It is a quite remarkable book. 


THE SEVEN WIVES OF BLUEBEARD, by Anatole France 
(Lane, 7s. 6d. net), translated by D. B. Stewart. The translation 
is quite adequate, without any of the distressing uncertainties that 
marred some of the earlier volumes in this series, and readers may 
enjoy Anatole France’s retelling of Bluebeard as an unfortunate 
husband, the Sleeping Beauty, and The Shirt of a Happy Man, 
to the full, without losing more than the untranslatable quality 
of his French. The book is admirably printed. 


THE BRIDE OF SHIVA, by Henry Bruce (Long, 7s. net), 
is the story of a struggle berween ancient India and a modern 
Englishman for the possession of the daughter of an English 
civilian and a temple-servant. The author’s well-proved skill in 
delineating Anglo-Indian and native life finds a full field for its 
employment, and the book is as good as anything he has ever 
written. 


THE CASK, by F. W. Crofts (Collins, 7s. net), as it reaches 
the docks from Paris, is injured and lets fall a number of golden 
sovereigns. It is consigned to a non-existent address, yet is called 
for and taken away. When it is recovered it is found to contain 
the body of a young woman. The question of her identity is 
discovered after several false scents had been followed, making 
up a good mystery story. 


SCARHAVEN KEEP, by J. S. Fletcher (Ward Lock, 7s. net), 
is another of this practised author’s romances of the North of 
England. It opens with a mysterious disappearance, a no less 
mysterious squire, and his reiations with a thoroughly business- 
like actress about whose motives we entertain entirely unfounded 
suspicions. The story quickens to an exciting climax, and then 
steadies down to its appointed end. 


CALIBAN, by W. L. George (Methuen, 8s. 6d. net), suffers 
from too much realism in the wrong place. The story of Richard 
Bulmer’s boyhood is quite as good as, perhaps better than, anv- 
thing Mr. George himself has yet written, and the story of his 
long feeling for Janet is sensitively true; perhaps better from che 
man’s side than the woman’s, but the whole business of news- 
paper founding and managing has been done before too often and 
better, and the crude introduction of real names into the narrative 
does nothing to heighten illusion. 


THE IVORY FAN, by Adrian Heard (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. 
net) is a very good first novel. We may not, being old-fashioned 
in some respects, be ready to concede thac a young girl of good 
family will be as ready to embark on an unlicensed housekeeping 
with an actor as any young man of her station; but assuming 
that, the working out of the situation is described with consider- 
able insight and sympathy, and the inevitable end to such a con- 
nection brought about in a skilful manner. 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM, by Coningsby Dawson (Constable, 
4s. 6d. net). Although first published in 1917, this novel con- 
tains no allusion to the war. The author seems to have aimed 
at illustrating the unhappy condition of fascinating women who 
cherish an ingrained aversion to marriage, and the slavery which 
this wrong-headed devotion to freedom may entail upon them. 
But we confess that in the case of the mother and daughter whom 
he has set up as warnings, the slavery would seem to have 
been rather of their inflicting than enduring, Both are to some 
extent ‘‘ paid out’”’ in the end, but not before they have more or 
less ruined the lives of several adorers. There are some agreeable 
subsidiary characters, notably a dear old lady with a passion for 
working Biblical scenes in wool. The hero’s boyhood also has 
lifelike and engaging touches. 


~ 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS LIST. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 50 Plates in Colour and 18 Pen and Ink 
Sketches in the Text. In Two Volumes, 4to. Cloth, with 
gilt top, £10 10s. net. 

Vol. I now ready. Vol. II ready in the Spring of 1921. 


THE CHARM OF KASHMIR. 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. With 16 Coloured Plates 
by Apsantinpro Natu Tacore, Mrs. Suttan Aumap, Miss 
HapENFELDT, the late Colonel StRaAHAN; and 24 Illustrations 
from photographs. 4to. 84s. net. 


THE BOOK OF FAIRY POETRY. 


Edited by DORA OWEN. With 16 Plates in Colours and 
16 Illustrations in black and white by Warwick Goste. 
4.0. 21s. net. 


STRAY-AWAYS. 


By E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 34 
Illustrations by E. CE. SomerviLte. 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE BOOK OF GOOD HUNTING. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 30 other Illustrations by Stantey L. Woop. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MERCHANT AT ARMS. 
A Novel of Adventure. 


By RONALD OAKSHOTT. With a Preface by JeFrrery 
Farnot. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


OLD AND NEW IN THE 


COUNTRY SIDE. . 


By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 8vo. 9s. net. 


Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES’S ANTHOLOGY. 
THE SPIRIT OF MAN. 


AN ANTHOLOGY IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH made by 
the Port Laureate. 

Crown 8v. Paper Boards. Vegetable Vellum Back. 6s. 6d. 
net. Oxford India Paper Edition. Cloth, 8s. net; Leather, 
10s. 6d. net. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 


Complete Edition reissued at 5s. net per volume, with picture 


“wrapper. 
VIVIAN GREY. CONINGSBY. 
THE YOUNG DUKE. SYBIL. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. TANCRED. 
ALROY. LOTHAIR. 
VENETIA. ENDYMION 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. Futty ILvustratep 1n BLAcK AND 
Wuite. 
Those Volumes marked * have coloured pictures as well. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
+BLUE FAIRY BOOK. RED FAIRY BOOK. 
GREEN FAIRY BOOK. YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
PINK FAIRY BOOK. GREY FAIRY BOOK. 
*VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. *CRIMSON FAIRY ROOK. 
*ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. * *BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 
*OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 
BLUE POETRY BOUOK. TRUE STORY BOOK. 
RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
*ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 
*STRANGE STORY BOOK. ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
*BOOK OF ROMANCE. *RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
*BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 
*RED OF HEROES. 
*“BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 
+A New Edition of the BLUE FAIRY BOOK in Large Type 
in two volumes, with Coloured Frontispiece to each volume, tnay 
now be had, price 6s. net each. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, &°C0., 39, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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FERMINA MARQUEZ, by Valery Larbaud. Pilon, Paris, 3frs. 
LA FAUTE A’AUTRUI, by Henri Ardel. Plon, Paris, 3frs. 
These two books, reprints published by the Bibliothéque Plon, 
are handy in form, and their gaily-coloured paper.covers make 
them cheerful to look at. Fermina Marquez, a tale of life in a 
school for South-American boys, is well told and is convincing pro- 
vided we admit the possibility of two girls (sisters of a new 
pupil) accompanied by their aunt—a most ineffectual chaperone 
—being allowed to spend every afternoon in the grounds of a 
French college for boys. The development of the character of 
Joanny Léniot, the ambitious boy, with his dreams of the unifica- 
tion of Europe, is the valuable pare of the book to carry off 
which we suspect the superfluous naughtiness of the rest has been 
added. French authors who deal in big doses of sentimentality 
are rare, but M. Ardel gives us a generous supply in ‘La Faute 
d’Autrui,’ a story of the sin of the facher of the hero and the 
mother of the heroine which is visited somewhat unnecessarily on 
the unfortunate lovers. The main part of the story is laid in La 
Bourboule ; the descriptions of this charming spot, well-known to 
visitors to Mont-Doré, are admirable. 


THE DUCHESS OF SIENA, by Ernest Goodwin (Collins, 
7s. 6d. net). The Duchess of Siena is the virgin queen of a 
medizeval Italian town. Between internal dissensions and fear 
of invasion she finds the task of ruling no sinecure, but obstinately 
refuses to lighten her burden by taking a partner who might help 
in bearing it. Her numerous suitors, all but one, are courteously 
dismissed; the exception, a nameless adventurer, being severely 
punished for what she deems his presumption. In the true spirit 
of romance, he revenges himself by extricating her from all her 
difficulties. and his fidelity is at last rewarded. The story has 
brightness and vitaliry and an agreeable atmosphere of adventur- 
ous intrigue. 


THE REVELS OF ORSERA, by Sir Donald Ross (Murray, 
7s. net) is a late medizval romance, recalling the Bvronic invo- 
cations of Manfred in the beginning, and the stories of ‘ Sidonia 
the Sorceress’ and ‘ The Amber Witch’ in general atmosphere. 
The author’s invention remains at a high level throughout the 
story, and it is not till near the end that the practised novel 
reader begins to suspect his secret, but his vocabulary every now 
and then hecomes too modern for the atmosphere such a story 
imperatively demands. The technical language of science, how- 
ever commonplace it may be to one whose life is passed in its 
contemplation, will inevitably thrust the ordinary reader back 
into the everyday world. We pay the author a high compliment 


in comparing his romance with the books we have named; let us 


add that he sustains the comparison with credit. 


THE REAL ADVENTURE, by H. K. Webster (Constable, 
3s. 6d. net) is an American story published there in 1916, but 
not previously issued in England. It is one of the most striking 
studies of the relation between man and wife, both of them fine 
souls and healthy bodies, and their attempt to solve the diffi- 
culties of the medern marriage. Rose determines to become not 
only her hushand’s wife, but his friend, and finding herself shut 
off from this by social circumstance, resolves to. prove her own 
value to herself and him. The author has done excellently well, 
not onlv in his characterisation of Rose and her husband, but 
also of the whole of their social circle. We commend this fine 
story most heartily to everyone who cares for an interesting and 
at the same time thought-inspiring book. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND 


And Even Now. By Max Beerhohm. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge Readings of Snanish Literature. Edited by J. Fitz- 


Kelly. Cambridge University Press: 10s. net. 
Four Pilgrims. By William Boulting. Kegan Paul: 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Freedom and Liberty. By William Bennett. Oxfard University 
Press: 12s. 6d. net. 

Playgoer’s Memories, A. By H. G. Hibbert. Grant Richards: 
18s. net. 

Studies in Scatecraft. By Sir Geoffrey Butler. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; 10s. net. , 


FICTION. 
Bliss and Other Stories. By Catherine Mansfield. Constable : 
9s. net.” 
Carrington’s Cases. By J. Storer Clouston. Blackwood: 5s. 
net. 


Dipners, The. By Ben Travers. Lane: 7s. 6d. net. 

Jock, Tack and che Corporal. By C. C. Martindale. Burns and 
Oates: 3s. 6d. net. 

Letters to Felicia. By F. E. Railv.” Pearson: 3s. 6d. net. 

Rake, The. By Nat Gould. Long: &s. 6d. net. 

Red, Lady, The. By Katharine N. Burt. Constable: 7s. 6d. net. 

Towards the Heishts. By Baroness Alexandra de Soucanton. 
Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. net. 

Trusty Servant, The. By G. V. McFadden. Lane: 10s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Anthology of Another Town, The. By E. W. Howe. Knopf 
(New York). 
Book of Dovecotes, A. By A. O. Cooke. Foulis: 6s. net. 
His Own Soul. By William Arkwright. Humphreys: 6s. net. 
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HOMELESS at CHRISTMAS 


but for the 


Waifs & 
Strays 
Society 


which has 
4,350 children in its Homes 
and a heavy overdraft 
on its General Fund. 


Lighten our anxiety with a 
share of your own gvod cheer. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
for 
FOOD AND CLOTHING 


gratefully received by Secretary, 


Rev, W. FOWELL SWANN, .A., 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Read, 
London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques crossed and payable Waifs & Strays." 


Please mention Saturday Review” 


Language of Palestiné, The. By J. Courtenay James. Clark: 


24s. net. 
Life in a Mediaeval City. By Edwin Benson. SPCR. 
Edited by X. M. Boulestin. 


net. 

New Keepsake for 1920, The. 
Chelsea Book Club: 18s. 6d. net. 

Palestine Reclaimed. By R. N. Salaman. Routledge: 6s. net. 

Pilgrim in Jerusalem, The. By the Rev. H. O. Parry. 
S.P:C.K.: 10s net. 

Pocket Guide to the Chess Openings, The. 
White. Bell: 3s. 6d. net. 

Scottish Knight Errant, A. By F. A. Forbes and M. Cahill. 
Burns and Oates:: 5s. net. 

War of the Future, The. By General Bernhardi. Hutchinson : 
16s. net. 


By Griffith and 


Poetry. 


Cambridge Poets: 1914—1920. An Anthology. 
Heffer : 7s. Gd. net. 
Shoots in the Stubble. By Max Plowman. Daniel: 5s. net. 


Cambridge, 


PsyCHOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 


Ethics and Natural Law. By G. L. Raymond. Murray: 12s. 
net. 

Psychology and Mystical Experience. By Professor John How- 
ley. Kegan Paul: 10s. 6d. net. 

Scientific Papers. By Lord Rayleigh. Cambridge University 
Press: 50s. net 

Studies in Dreams. By Mrs. H. O. Arnold-Forster.. Allen and 
Unwin: &s. 6d. net. 

The World of Sound. By Professor Sir William Bragg. Bell: 
6s. net. 


SocIroLocy. 


House of Commons and Monarchy, The. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Allen and hg 7s. 6d. net. 

Homeless in Paris. The Founding of the ‘‘Ada Leigh” Homes. 
By Mrs. Travers Lewis (Ada ‘Leigh), S.P.C.K.: 6s. 6d. net. 

New State, The. By M. P. Follett. Longmans : 14s. net. 


Sport AND TRAVEL. 
A Dweller in Mesopotamia. By Donald Maxwell. Lane: 25s. 
net. 
Captain Bligh’s Second Voyage to the South Sea. By Ida Lee. 
Longmans: 10s. 6d. net. 


Some Exreriences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. By 
Captain C. A. W. Monckton. Lane: 21s. net. 
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SPORT 


The Rugby match on Tuesday between Oxford and 
Cambridge was exciting, each side scoring in turn, and 
neither seeming to have any marked advantage over 
the other. Oxford, on the whole, deserved to win by 
the narrow margin of 17 points to 14, but Cambridge at 
the end were in a winning mood, and they lost a chance 
within an easy range of a penalty goal, which was dis- 
allowed altogether. We refer to this in a later note. 
Throughout the place-kicking was very bad, some of 
the worst we have ever seen in a ’Varsity match, especi- 
ally as the ground was in good order and the weather 
all right. 


‘Mr. Waldock’s absence at half-was regarded as a 
heavy handicap, but Mr. Neser performed quite well in 
his place, and gave his backs more chances than Cam- 
bridge got. At least, it seemed so, though the Cam- 
bridge centres’ way of getting the ball, running a little 
and kicking, instead of passing, was a mistake. The 
Cambridge left wing was left out in the cold time after 
time. When the side did start passing in the latter 
half, they showed superior pace to the Oxford backs. 
Mr. Stanley Cook’s try, a run round, started by Mr. 
Craigmile and ended right under the goal-posts, was 
the gem of the match. But it was won for Oxford by 
the play of the right wing, where Mr. Jacot was par- 
ticularly resolute. In kicking into touch the Oxford 
backs were superior. _ Both the full-backs were sound, 
but Mr. Forsyth was the better of the two. The for- 
wards generally. tackled well, but were somewhat in- 
consistent, Oxford being superior near the goal-line. — 


The action of the Cambridge captain, Mr. G. S. 
Conway, of touching the ball before kicking it for a 
penalty near goal, thereby depriving his side of the 
chance of a draw with Oxford, is almost incon- 
ceivable. It is impossible to pardon carelessness, con- 
sidering the importance of the occasion, and forgetful- 
ness—if forgetfulness it were—is equally criminal. We 
cannot believe it to have been due to ignorance, though 
the same thing has happened more than once in recent 
first-class games. Nevertheless, we know several in- 
stances of appalling ignorance of rules on the part of 
experienced players, and we should be surprised if half 
the players of the game thoroughly understood the off- 
side rule. This reminds us of the gentleman who, 
when he backed a horse ‘‘ both ways,’’ fondly imagined 
he had backed it both to win and to lose ! 


The first Test Match in Australia will shortly try the 
powers of the English team. The fact that it is not 
likely to be the run-away affair some people anticipated 
is all for the good of cricket. The Australians have 
published their choice of players, the bulk of the team 
being fairly obvious to followers of the game. Mr. 
Armstrong, the captain, is in fine run-getting form, and 
so is Mr. Macartney. Mr. J. M. Gregory has shown 
pace and effectiveness as a bowler, and Mr. Mailey’s 
fine bowling in the New South Wales match made his 
place secure. Mr. Bardsley has a solid and well-de- 
served reputation for batting. Mr. Oldfield, who has 
been chosen as a wicket-keeper, has displaced Mr. 
Carter, a veteran of acknowledged skill. It is, how- 
ever, quite a good principle to give youth a chance. 
Mr. Pellew is the only South Australian in the team, 
and has been preferred to Mr. Richardson, who scored 
a 100 against the M.C.C. team. The absence of Mr. 
V. Ransford seems strange; but doubtless the first 
selection is more speculative than later ones. The 
team is strong throughout. 


The first-class cricket fixtures for 1921 have been ar- 


ranged, but the list holds no novelties, beyond the un- - 


familiar name of Glamorgan, which has suddenly sprung 
into prominence by becoming a first-class County. We 
hope its claims to first-class form are not too severely 
local, for it must support the honour of Wales upon 
the cricket field all alone! The Australian team 
is to begin its first Test Match against England 
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on May 28th, which hardly gives it the long 
opportunity for practice against other teams which 
the M.C.C. eleven are having in Australia. English 
and Australian teams are kept very busy play- 
ing one another nowadays. Last year the Australians 
had a Service side touring the counties; this winter the 
M.C.C. is touring Australia; and hardly will they have 
completed their tour when an Australian team will be 
on its way over to play the Test Matches here in the 
coming season. This is working at full pressure. 


Some years ago an outspoken speech at the Gimcrack 
Club dinner, delivered by Lord Durham, who is accus- 
tomed to say in plain language what he thinks ought to 
be said, brought about an action, presided over by an 
amateur tribunal, which lasted for many days. No 
action is in the least likely to arise from the speech of 
Lord Londonderry, the guest of the evening at the re- 
cent dinner consequent on the fact that his colt Pole- 
march won the Gimcrack Stakes. The Marquis was 
not exciting. It was Lord Lonsdale who made the 
chief stir in the course of some rather harsh criticism 
directed at Lord d’Abernon, who is keeping his mare 
Diadem in training longer than Lord Lonsdale thinks 
she ought to be kept. Something was said during the 
evening about the prospect of increased stakes, partly 
to arise from added money, whilst owners, according 
to promise, are to be called upon to contribute less. It 
is to be feared that the relief will not amount to much 
all told, and though there are periodical outcries for the 
reduction of expenses, as things are there is seldom 
ground for complaint about the number of runners. 
While this remains so, it looks as if owners as a body 
were not grievously discontented. 


"Cross country sport has begun in promising fashion. 
There are some meetings where little is expected, but 
at the more popular fixtures there have been interesting 
races, early as it is in the season. Sir James Buchanan, 
who has, on the whole, met with comparatively little 
luck, seems to have two good fencers in Silver Ring 
and Southampton, the latter a four-year-old who is likely 
to make a name for himself; but, like the majority of 
the steeplechase horses, both are geldings. Good 
riders will not apparently be lacking. F. Wootton, 
who for some years headed the list of winning flat race 
jockeys, or came second to Maher, displays all his 
former skill over hurdles and fences. J. Canty, a re- 
cent importation from Ireland, has shown himself to be 
an accomplished horseman, E. Piggott has long ranked 
with the best, J. R. Anthony, who has lately shed the 
‘* Mr.”’ indicating the amateur, has deservedly made a 
name for himself, and there are others well able to do 
full justice to their mounts. But new ‘ gentlemen 
riders '’ are still sought in vain. 


Golf-links differ a good deal in their difficulty. We 
have heard of a Grand Duke who did wonders on his 
own private course, and nothing elsewhere. It was 
whispered that there he had bunkers removed when he 
got into them too often to be pleasant. Apart 
from such stories, it is clear that-some people who are 
scratch on their own courses need not swell the attend- 
ance at championships, because on first-rate links full 
of long holes and difficulties to be carried they are 
decidedly below par. How can the elimination which 
secures only the real first-class players be obtained? 


The usual answer is a qualifying competition, say 
at St. Andrews, which occupies probably a week before 
the actual tournament play begins. But that means 
a week’s lodging and board at St. Andrews, which is 
more than in these hard days many a player can afford. 
To get to St. Andrews alone from London costs some- 
thing in these days, and the greed of caddies on these 
occasions has already been the subject of unfavourable 
comment. The right method would be to secure some 
independent and authoritative judgment on the diffi- 
culty of courses, and the consequent value of the scores 
made on them. Under the Ladies’ Golf Union this is 
done. Inspectors go round and settle an official score 


for each hole. 
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Educational 

Endowments 

for CHILDREN 


A_ splendid means of 
providing for the Child- 
ren’s future ts offered by 
the Children’s Endow- 
ment Policies of the Scot- 
tish Widows Fund. Full 
particulars of the advant- 
ages offered are given in 
@ spectal pamphlet which 
may be had free on 
application, 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


Founded 1815. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL 
LIFE OFFICE. 
Funds: 22 MILLIONS. Claims Paid : 50 MILLIONS. 
Write for the Society’s Booklet. 

Head Office: 9, 8t. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 
Lonpon Orrices: 

Cornhill, E.C, 8,&17, Waterloo Place, 5.W.1. 
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YACH TING 
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25/- PER ANNUM 
POST FREE ANYWHERE 


ORDER FROM TH& PUBLISHER 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron, coloured piates, large paper, 25s.; Doré Gallery, 12s. ; 
Caw’s Scottish Painting, Past and Present, 21s.; Warner’s 
Imperial Cricket, £2 5s. Od.; Gotch, The English Home from 
Chas. I to George IV, 30s.; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 
2 vols., £2 10s. Od. ; Napier’s Peninsular War, 6 vols., calf, 1832, 
44 10s.; Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 vols., calf, 
35s.; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful 
Studies, 6s., pub. 21s.; Thornton’s Americanisms ; An American 
Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; Henry’s Finger Prints, 
2s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; 
Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s.; 19 Early 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.— 
Send also*for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want 
a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send e 
a list of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp Baker’s 
Great Booksnop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of che principal available houses, and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE takes few BOYS at his home 

at seaside (West). Term or holidays. Individual care and 

tuition. Full particulars and references, Box 55, c/o 
Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, W.C.2. 


T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY, Miss D. Ventham, 

M.A. Lond. (late of St. Mary’s ‘Hall, Cheltenham) receives 

Girls for good modern. education and home life. Individual 
care. Excellent situation, beautiful grounds. 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR gives 

Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, Extempore Dis- 

course, Leccuring, Reading. Reciting and Voice-Production. 
Also Corrects Faulty Articulation. Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY 
Canpipates, Barristers and Ladies. Terms forwarded.—446, 
Srranp (Charing Cross), W.C.2. 


HOUSE OF HOME ARTS.—Mrs. HUBBARD RE- 
CEIVES into her own home a FEW STUDENTS for 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE (cooking, housework, laundry, 
account-keeping, etc.), Gardening, Poultry, Bee-keeping, Dairy. 
Highly trained teachers. Special short course in hosuekeeping for 
intending brides. — NEW LODGE, COLEMAN’S HATCH, 


SUSSEX. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolntion a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. 

Breathing becomes copious. the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVFLL, 94 PARK STRFET, LONDON, W.1}. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 
Post FREE: 


At Home and Abroad 
One Year : £1 10 4 


Half Year : 15 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
THE RITCHIES IN INDIA 


Extracts from the correspondence of William Ritchie, 1828- 
1862; and Personal Reminiscences of Gerald Ritchie, 1853- 
1896. Compiled and Edited by GERALD RITCHIE. “A 
very delightful book, to be gratefully received.”"—Glasgow 
Herald. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE REVIVAL OF MARXISM 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Sc.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Political Economy, Edinburgh University. “A telling ex- 
posure of the fallacies of Marxism.’’—Scotsman. 6s. net. 


JOHN GORELL BARNES 


FIRST LORD GORELL, 1848-1913. A Memoir by J. E. 
G. DE MONTMORENCY. With Introduction by Ronatp, 
8rd Lord Gorell. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


CHARLOTTE GRENVILLE 


CORRESPONDENCE OF, and her three sons, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wyna, 5th Bart., Rt. Hon. Charles Williams 
Wynn, Sir Henry Williams Wynn, K.C.B., 1795-1832. 
Edited by Rachel Leighton. With Portrait. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE 


By P. HUME BROWN. LL.D., late Historiographer Royal 
for Scotland. With a Pretatory Note by Viscount Hat- 
DANE, K.T., O.M. ‘‘Will henceforth be accepted in England 
as the standard biography of the most eminent man of 
letters that Germany has produced.’’—Birmingham Post. 
In Two Illustrated Volumes. 36s. net. 


ABOUT OTHERS AND MYSELF 


By Major-General! Sir ARCHIBALD ANSON, K.C.M.G. 
““A well-written and exceedingly interesting volume of his 
official and other experiences.’’-—The Observer. 21s. net. 


ADVENTURES IN WARS 


OF THE REPUBLIC AND CONSULATE. By A. 
MOREAU DE JONNES. Translated by Brigadier-General 
A. J. Aspy, C.B., C.B.E. 18s. net. 


THE SLIPPERY SLOPE 


and Other Papers on Social Subjects. By W. A. BAIL- 
WARD, M.A “The brightness of couch and insight into 
human nature, of these sketches provide them with an un- 
failing interest.”— The Scotsman. 


PERSONAL ASPECTS of JANE AUSTEN 


By MARY A. AUSTEN-LEIGH. ‘‘I have found the book 
delightful to read, and I heartily recommend it.’? — The 
British Weekly. Illustrated. Qs. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d. net NOVELS 


HARRIET AND THE PIPER 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘ The Story of Julia 
Page.’ etc. ‘“‘There is a quiet dignity about ‘Harriet and 
the Piper’ which makes it very acceptable... We can 
admire and derive pleasure from the figure of Harriet 
Field.”"—Morning Post. 


WHAT NEXT ? 


A First Novel by DENIS MACKAIL. ‘“ You are kept 
merry. Here is an ingenious, knowing, amusing, and 
saucy ‘first’ novel, and we are grateful to Mr. Mackail for 
its entertainment.’-—Morning Post. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


STARTS: An Outline by its Organisers. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LABOUR AS AN INTER- 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


A Series of Essays comprising a short history of the 
International Labour Organisation and a review of 
General Industrial Problems -by Various Authors. 
Edited by E. JOHN SOLANO, 8vo. 18s. net 


(Immediately. 
THE ECONOMICS OF 
WELFARE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 36s. net. (Tuesday. 


CHILDREN OF THE SLAVES 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tue Spectator: ‘* We hove ‘that Mr. Stephen Graham's 
“Children of the Slaves’ will be read with the attention it 
deserves both in England and in America.” 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


IRISH FAIRY TALES. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. With 16 Plates in colour 
and other Illustrations in black-and-white by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. F'cap. 4to. 15s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
NORTHUMBRIA. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM; Illustrated by 
HUGH THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue Trmes.—" All lovers of the English country know this series 
of books, and Mr. Anderson Graham maintains their reputation 
as very full eompendiums of information pleasantly put together. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


Uniform Edition, 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 

Pocket Edition, 23 vols. ; printed on thin paper with 

gilt a ; limp leather, 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net 
r vo 

The Service Kipling, 26 vols.; blue cloth, 3s. net 

each, 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political 
Portraits,’’ ‘‘ Literary Studies,’’ &c. New Edition. 
8vo. 12s.6d. net. 


LYRA HEROICA. 


A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and arranged by 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. Pott 8vo. 3s.6d. net. 
(Golden Treasury Series. 


Tue WestMinsTeR GazeTTs.—" A book which gains admission 
to this admirable series is one eminently worth possessing.” 


Macmillan's New Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 


will enable you to pay it yourself if 


you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.. LTD. 
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BADMINTON 


18/- PER ANNUM 
POST FREE ANYWHERE 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER. 
9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £1,585,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... : £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


The Company transacts the following classes of business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. : 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
F WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, Londen, E.C.4 


If you want to feel 
Happier this Xmas 


make someone else happy. Brighten 

the miserable lives of heroic British 

Merchant Seamen rendered destitute, 
also their wives and kiddies. 


320 Incapacitated Merchant 
eamen, 

887 Widows, 

1,100 Dependents and Children 


are facing hunger, cold, and hardships 
with the barest means of existence. Will 
you help them by sending a donation to 


THOS. SCOTT, Secretary, 
British Merchant Seamer and 
their Dependents’ Fund 
Tower Building, LIVERPOOL 
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THE CITY 

It is certainly not easy to write in strains of glowing 
optimism, as to the general Stock and Share market 
position at the present moment. The combination 
of adverse factors which has retarded business for 
many weeks past still prevails, and this fact, together 
with the near approach of the Christmas holidays, still 
tends to produce general apathy. 


While the recent failures of appeals for new capital 
are disappointing, the cause is not generally appre- 
ciated. The fact is that a new generation of investors 
has arisen since the war, with different ideals and aims 
than investors in the happy days before the war. 
Thousands of men and women who have hitherto never 
invested a penny in stocks and shares are now taking 
an active interest in the various markets, and are very 
critical of the various offers placed before them. They 
demand a high return on the money they invest in 
addition to sound security, and many of the recent 
offers have not provided this desirable combination. 
Again, investors are spreading their interest widely 
on the principle of never putting all their eggs in one 
basket, the result being that in many companies the 
number of names on the shareholders’ list has increased 
fourfold. 


In the case of the recent issue of what has been 
shortly described as the Seven Towns Loan, the inter- 
est offered was 6 per cent. only, although the purchase 
price was put at £95 10s. per cent. The result was 
one of the most deplorable failures of new capital 
issues on record. It is obvious from this result that 
the present-day investor does not care for municipal 
loans, and is tired of officialism in all its many forms. 
He is dubious of the various corporate housing 
schemes, and prefers to put his ready money into 
promising British industrials. It is pretty certain, 
however, that a far better response would have been 
obtained in this case, had a local committee in each of 
the Seven Towns organised a campaign to popularise 
the loan and point out its advantages—instead of 
which they calmly folded their hands and did nothing, 
on the principle, apparently, that as the issue had been 
underwritten, the success or failure was a matter for 
the underwriters only, and was of no importance 
locally. This view is clearly a mistaken one, and the 
result does not reflect much credit on the local authori- 
ties of. the towns in question, who could by their per- 
sonal influence have done much to aid the success of 
the-loan. 


In spite of the doubtful temper which the average 
investor is evincing as regards new issues, several 
have been offered to the public this week. The. under- 
takings are mostly industrial, and vary from diamond 
factories to Bovril, a London drapery enterprise, and 
a safety razor concern, so that there is a wide choice. 
A rubber company, the Malacca Rubber Plantations, is 
offering £150,000 8 per cent. seven-year notes at 96, 
although the present moment seems somewhat inauspi- 
cious, seeing the cloud which hangs over the industry 
just now, and the Stoll Film Company are asking for 
£200,000 in £1 cumulative preference shares, the in- 
terest rate being 10 per cent. 


Whenever the Government of any country has been 
so misguided as to enforce oppressive taxation it has 
proved in practice that the object of revenue raising 
has been defeated, especially as means have been de- 
vised to evade what are rightly regarded as unjust im- 
positions. In our own country a striking exemplifica- 
tion of this fact is to be seen in the Excess Profits 
Duties, which are restricting the trade and handicap- 
ping the general business of the nation to an appalling 
extent. Business men are, however, tired of protest- 
ing, and are taking action. Several companies have 
recently announced the removal of their centres of 
activity from London to other parts of the globe, where 
the burden of national taxation is less oppressive. For 
instance, the Bengal Iron Company, Ltd., has held an 
extraordinary general meeting in London to consider 
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the question of the formation of a new company to be 
registered in India, this proposed new company to 
take over all the assets and liabilities of the British 
concern. The Chairman, in explaining the scheme, 
said he was convinced that the effect of control passing 
to India would be in the best interests of the Com- 
pany. He went on to give his reasons for this belief, 
one of the principal being the saving in E.P.D. which 
he estimated would, last year, had the Company then 
been domiciled abroad, have amounted to a sum suffi- 
cient to pay an extra dividend of at least 10 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares. Again, he said, a consider- 
able saving in Income Tax would also result from the 
removal. This is but one case of many. During the 
war period, and for a long time afterwards, E-P.D. 
was regarded as one of the inevitable results of the 
world catastrophe, and the impost was paid willingly ; 
but now that the war is long since over, its abolition 
is much overdue, and there is little doubt that many 
other joint stock enterprises will seek means of evad- 
ing an imposition which so cruelly cripples the industry 
of the country. Still another example of the burden 
of over-taxation is to be found in the recent report of 
the Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust which says :— 
‘*The total net profit earned by the subsidiary com- 
panies after reserving over £ 1,800,000 in respect of 
excess profits duty, corporation profits tax, and income 
tax, was considerably in excess of the amount declared 
in dividends.’’ Comment on this seems to be super- 
fluous. 


While the general volume of business in the Stock 
Exchange has not come up to expectation, there have 
been bright spots among the uncertain and hesitating 
markets. Oils, for example have been in demand to 
some extent, although a cold douche was provided by 
Lord Pirrie’s rather gloomy prognostication as to the 
inadequacy of the world’s supplies of oil fuel for marine 
purposes. The use of oil for shipping has been one 
of the chief bull points of the Oil market for a long 
time past, and although Lord Pirrie’s remarks are not 
cheering, we must remember that very many other emi- 
nent experts in the Oil world hold a much more san- 
guine view of the future of the industry. 


Shareholders in companies operating in Russia—and 
there are very many such in Great Britain—will be 
somewhat reassured by the remarks of Mr. Grinnell 
Milne at the Spies Petroleum meeting. He intimated, 
that there need be no great anxiety as to the effect of 
the Bolshevik régime in Russia, inasmuch as the 
leaders appeared to realise the importance of main- 
taining industrial plant and machinery which they 
were able to capture. 


The rapid and unexpected fall in the price of raw 
rubber during the last few months has taken most of 
even the oldest experts in the industry unawares. The 
fact that the price of the commodity has now fallen 
lower than the cost, will, as one speaker at a meeting 
this week aptly remarked, cause a recasting of ideas 
as to cultivation, equipment, and expenses generally. 
Naturally the war upset all pre-conceived ideas of the 
law of supply and demand, but the two main factors 
which have contributed to the slump are generally 
agreed to be over-production, and the stoppage of buy- 
ing by America. Speculators in the United States 
have evidently over-estimated the consuming power of 
the tyre factories. They bought heavily on a glow of 
optimism as to post-war trade all over the world, a 
view shared largely by Great Britain, France, and other 
countries. The remedy is clearly restriction of output 
for the time being, and the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion may be trusted to see that this scheme is fully car- 
ried out. In the meantime, rubber shareholders must 
not give way to panic, or sell out their holdings in- 
judiciously. The position will right itself in time. 


Like all other South African gold-producing com- 
panies, the Van Ryn Gold Mines Company shows in its 
results, just announced, the effect of the enhanced price 
of gold. During the financial year just passed with an 
increase of only 7,600 tons in the volume of ore crushed 
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there is shown an increase of no less than £100,500 
in the value of the golden yield. It is true that costs 
have considerably increased, but still the net result is 
a dividend of 15 per cent. instead of 10 per cent. as on 
the last occasion. As nothing short of a miracle can 
prevent the continuance of the gold premium for some 
time hence, the immediate outlook of the gold-produc- 
ing companies is a rosy one. 


One of the main features of the Industrial markets 
of the week has been the instant effect in improving 
the price of shares of the meeting of British Glass In- 
dustries, Ltd. In spite of all the adverse rumours and 
criticism, which preceded it, the meeting seemed one of 
the most cheerful company meetings ever held. The 
confidence of the directors, the chairman’s statement 
as to how the ten per cent. dividend had been earned, 
the managing-directors’ figures as to the revenue and 
large production, the display of samples of the wares 
that are being turned out, the invitation to the share- 
holders to visit the works on dates to be fixed, the 
disclosure as to the large shareholding of the directors, 
all contributed to make the meeting most successful. 


The result of the first year’s working of the British 
Cellulose Company is frankly deplorable, showing as 
it does, a loss of nearly £240,000. It was only in 
March last that the public was asked to subscribe 
£ 2,800,000 for 74 per cent. cumulative preference £1 
shares at par, and this they did largely on the strength 
of the announcement in the prospectus that the Govern- 
ment had taken £1,450,000 of the total issue in pay- 
ment of advances on war contracts. The whole affair 
is a forcible example of the blighting effect which seems 
to follow the association of the Government with busi- 
ness enterprise. The meeting of the Company proved 
a stormy one, as the shareholders could scarcely be 
expected to be satisled by the excuses for the present 
position contained in the directors’ report. 


Sir Harry McGowan, the Chairman, was severely 
heckled after his elaborate apologies. Several share- 
holders confirmed our prediction by declaring they had 
taken shares in the concern because the Government 
had done so. Ignorant of the reasons for the Govern- 
ment’s action they thought, naturally enough, that 
they were going into a highly promising concern. 
They have now gained the impression, righily or 
wrongly, that there is an elephant, once white, but 
now decked out in the silk colours of an imaginative 
promoter’s brain. The British Cellulose and Chemi- 
cal Manufacturing Company (why ‘‘British? ’’) is hard 
to masticate. The Disposals Board found it too much 
for them, and Sir Harry McGowan and his co-directors 
may experience some difficulty also. Evidently the 
manufacture of artificial silk is more difficult than was © 
anticipated (what, by the way, does Sir Harry 
McGowan know of artificial silk, was it not as a maker 
of explosives that he earned his title and position ?) 
Let us offer an ingenious suggestion. By some means 
or other this cellulose ghost must be laid. Why not 
make the manufacture of artificial silk a key industry 
and protect it? 


The really profitable production of coal in Kent has 
been an unfutfilled dream of two decades past, and those 
who have pinned their faith to the success of the enter- 
prise must by this time be getting very weary of hopes 
deferred. A numbér of meetings of the various con- 
cerns known as the Burr group have been held during 
the past week, but the story which the Chairman has 
had to tell in each case has been of further delays, nego- 
tiations unconcluded, amalgamation schemes hung up, 
and so on. The fact was emphasised that there are 
seven thousand million tons of coal in Kent workable at 
a profit, and the chairman went on to observe that this 
fact had never been contradicted. Doubtless he is . 
right, to a great extent, in his calculations, but the fact 
remains that an immense amount of money has been 
put up by a large number of small investors who can 
ill afford to lose their capital, and who have hitherto 


received no return. 
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THE YOKOHAMA ECIE BANK, 
Head 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, EC. 2. 
Gapital Subscribed- - - Yen 100,000,000 
Gapital Paid Up - - - Yen 929,737,450 
Reserve Fund Yen 66,000,000 1 §. J. PHILLIPS, 
1920, which was duly approved. 
BALANCE SHEET. London, W. 1. 
TIES. 
Di ‘Sums due Bank 682,411,454.25 | OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 
Yen 1,416,054,448.07 
Assets. y. FINE OLD MINIATURES 
Cash Account— d 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank . 11 1807,825 
Yen 1,416,054,448.07 1,416,054,448.07 
FIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills JEWELS. 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and 
yen 6.00 per Old Share for 480,000 Shares _............... 3,982,400.00 . 
yen 2.12 per New Share (1919) for 520,000 Shares...... 
To Balance carried forward to next Account 4,444,846.58 MAYFAIR 6261 eed 
Telephone: 6262, 
Y 395,803.88 
— | Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
Yen 150,395,803 88 
] 
The 
I 
aturday Review 2 
¢ 
_ PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY i 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1920) 
ti 
WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- L 
ing copies of the ‘‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and dN 
Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering | 7 
; copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 10 4 per ba 
annum, post free everywhere). b: 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. { eg 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but — vs 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There . 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were ; th 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of to 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank P 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of on 
our history. Write at once to :— ste 
THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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